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R. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, to whose profound study 
of labor problems workingmen, as well as the public, owe 
so much, has taken occasion again, in a speech before the 

Boston Commercial Club, to express his opinion, based on a 
knowledge of the subject such as no other man, perhaps, pos- 
sesses, that labor struggles, with all their train of waste and 
misery, almost always “originate in misunderstandings and jeal- 

ousies, which might easily “be avoided by greater confidence and 
consideration between employers and employed ; and he calls 
upon all those who either employ or are employed to invite and 
offer such confidence and consideration. Even the coal-miners’ 
strike of last year, with its disastrous consequences, would, he 
thinks, never have occurred if the coal operators had been will- 
ing to give their men full and frank information in regard to 
the situation. There is no doubt that Mr. Wright’s opinion, in 
which many students of the labor question concur, is well 
founded, and those who have at heart the well-being of their 
fellow-men can do nothing better calculated to promote it than 
to set the example of consideration and sincerity toward all 
those dependent upon them, either for faithful service, or for 
wages for such service. In this way, much better than by 
organization, can the mischievous manceuvres of labor dema- 
gogues be met. All these worthies depend for their influence 
upon the theory that Labor and Capital are natural enemies ; 
and the distinction invented, for convenience in reasoning upon 
industrial problems, by the political economists of half a century 
ago has been the source of incalculable misery to the whole 
civilized world. As Mr. W right thinks, the time has arrived 
to take another step, and this is, above all, the place for taking 
it. In this country there are no distinctions of rank to be 
overcome, so that no condescension or presumption is involved 
in having employers and employed meet in consultation over 
the business by which all of them live; while, as is shown 
by the results in many cases, both here and abroad, where the 
experiment has been tried, nothing does more to cultivate 
the intelligent zeal on the part of the workmen which is the 
most valuable element in industrial life, and, as we may well 
believe, the participation of the working force in such delibera- 
tions does much to restrain the recklessness, not to say the 
dishonesty, of officials which has brought so many industrial 
enterprises to grief. The great obstacle to such confidence be- 
tween employers and employed is, undoubtedly, to be found in 
the unions, which impose upon their members duties incompati- 
ble with loyalty to the business in which they participate; so that 
the knowledge of the affairs and conduct of the business which 
would gladly be given them must be withheld if there is danger, 
as there always is where unions are controlled as is now usual, 
that it will be treacherously used to extort money for individ- 
uals, or to do injury for the benefit of an unscrupulous rival. 
On this side, therefore, the employed can do much to bring 
about a better state of affairs. If they will let their employers 
see that under no circumstances will they permit the trust 
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reposed in them to be betrayed, they will invite confidence, and 
will ultimately receive it, as the superior efficiency of establish- 
ments in which mutual understanding prevails begins to be 
manifest. 


‘yy CASE involving the principle of the ownership of plans 
has been decided in a Pennsylvania court. According to 
the newspaper reports, the officials of the Standard Steel 

Car Company, while employed, formerly, by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, appropriated certain blue-prints of draw- 
ings of steel cars. ‘The Pressed Steel Company sued for re- 
covery of these blue-prints, and the Standard Company refused 
to give them up, on the ground that they were common prop- 
erty, being in the nature of a catalogue, and without special 
value. The Court did not agree with this view, but ordered 
the Standard Company to return the prints, and pay the costs 
of the suit. Although, at first sight, this decision seems to 
favor the principle that drawings made by a person employed 
belong to his employer, it tends also to show that the person 
whose interests would suffer from the copying or misuse of 
them has rights in them. In the case of architects’ drawings, 
while the architect is, in a certain sense, employed by his client, 
he is not employed by him to make drawings under his direc- 
tion, but to build for him a house, the preparation of the 
drawings being a step necessary in carrying out this duty, both 
for indicating to the: mechanics the dimensions and form of the 
various parts of the structure, and for showing the owner of 
the future building its arrangement and appearance. After 
the house is built, the owner’s real interest in the drawings 
ceases, and their misuse cannot harm him; while the architect 
continues to need them for reference, and is easily injured by 
their misappropriation or misuse. That he should not be 
recognized by the courts, as he is by the universal opinion of 
the profession, and the practically universal acquiescence of the 
public, as their actual owner, seems to be the result of a con- 
fusion of ideas as to the nature of an architect’s employment, 
which will, we hope, be gradually cleared up as judicial de- 
cisions bring to the subject more accurate distinctions. 

y ment of a comple te Department of Architecture, which 
will offer a four years’ course, with all the advantages of 

liberal equipment and adequate instruction. Mr. John Galen 
Howard, of New York, has been invited to become the head of 
the new Department, and has accepted the invitation. The 
members of the profession in this country do not need to -be 
told of Professor Howard’s admirable qualifications for his new 
position. As one of the ablest and most distinguished students 
of his time in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, after- 
wards as a pupil of note in the Paris School of Fine-Arts, and, 
for a dozen years back, as one of the most brilliant young archi- 
tects in New York, he is singularly fitted to head a great school 
of architecture. In none of the arts does the personality of 
the instructor affect the pupil more than in that of architec- 
ture, and Professor Howard’s quiet force, with his reverence 
and love for the great art which he understands so thoroughly, 
should have material influence in directing the artistic develop- 
ment of the community with which he has become identified. 

€ 

H As every one knows who has visited that beautiful city, 
its topography includes a strip of low land bordering 

Lake Erie, overlooked by a ridge, or range, of hills. Naturally, 
the railways, with their stations and shops, are situated on the 
low land, where are found also most of the great manufactories. 
After many years of quiescence, the tract bordering the lake 
has begun, with no apparent reason, to sink with alarming 
rapidity. ‘The newspaper reporters, who see quicksands every- 
where, account in this way for the trouble, but they do not ex- 
plain why the quicksand should have chosen this moment to 
show itself. Meanwhile, the tracks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road are said to be sinking at the rate of three inches an hour, 
and thousands of laborers are employed in bringing them back 
to grade by filling in cinders over the roadbed. One of the 
walls of the new Pennsylvania freight-house has already fallen, 
and some bold and rapid engineering work will, apparently, be 
necessary to prevent serious disaster. 


HE University of California has ieee for the establish- 


VERY singular occurrence is reported from Cleveland. 
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J VHE idea of strike insurance seems to have found congenial 
* soil in this country, and Mr. Edward Atkinson, the great- 
est American authority on mutual insurance, proposes that 
it should be taken up as a mutual affair. His suggestion is 
that manufacturers and large employers of labor should enter 
into mutual contracts of insurance against loss by strikes, as 
they do now against loss by fire, and he makes the novel, 
though excellent, proposition that non-union workmen should 
be admitted, and insured against loss of wages through strikes. 
In Mr. Atkinson’s judgment, the cost ot such insurance to 
employers of labor would be not more than one-half of one per 
cent a year on their invested capital; while the cost to work- 
ingmen would not be over five dollars a year. If, as we sup- 
pose Mr. Atkinson intends, the losses should be diminished, 
and premiums correspondingly reduced, by scientific study of 
methods of lessening the strike-lhazard, as has been done with 
the fire-hazard, such insurance-companies might bring incalcu- 
lable benefits to the community. 





‘JJ N idea which was discussed some years ago might with 
advantage be revived. This was the establishment, in 
the principal cities, of a permanent exhibition of building 

materials and appliances, in charge of some one authorized to 
take orders for anything shown. Maultitudes of excellent 
devices in the way of builders’ hardware, for example, never 
find any market, for the reason that people who would occa- 
sionally like to use them do not know where to get them when 
they want them. A few weeks ago a builder lamented to us 
the lack of any blind-fixture in the market which would pre- 
vent the accidental lifting of the blind off its hinges in opening 
or closing. The number of blinds thrown off their hinges every 
year in this way, and destroyed, must run well into the thou- 
sands, and it seemed to him that there would be no great diffi- 
culty in devising some means of preventing such accidents. 
We agreed with him in his opinion that it ought to be quite 
feasible to make such a fixture, and in his regret that none 
seemed to be available. Some days later, in tossing over the 
mass of samples with which every architect’s office is encum- 
bered, we came across a very simple blind hinge, by means of 
which, as was obvious on inspection, the blind could only be 
lifted off the hinge when at right angles with the wall, being 
securely held down in all other positions. The sample was 
immediately applied to a blind on our own house, and worked 
perfectly. Unfortunately, there was no stamp on it, no tag, or 
other indication of who made it, where it came from, or where 
similar ones could be procured. It had probably been left 
at the office years before, and the inventor of a very meritori- 
ous device, for which there should be a large demand, is, very 
likely, still wondering why his invention has not brought him 
in the rewards which he expected from it. Similar stories 
could be told of countless other new building appliances and 
materials, the merit of which is recognized by architects, but 
which, owing to the lack of any means by which architects and 
builders can be kept in mind of them, and informed, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, where to get them when they want them, never 
find a market, or, if they find one, do not keep it. 


\JPHE “agencies” for the sale of such articles which exist in 
*]* the large cities, being purely commercial affairs, are nat- 
urally carried on for the benefit of the proprietor, whose 
interest it is to push the sale, not of the best goods, but of 
those on which he gets the largest commission; and, as a rule, 
these are inferior imitations of articles known to be good. 
In these days of universal “ graft,’’ manufacturers would have 
to be careful about the agent to whom they entrusted the sale 
of their goods, in competition with those of parties perhaps 
ess scrupulous ; but, supposing that honest and impartial rep- 
resentatives cou'd be secured, a comprehensive “ exchange,” as 
we might cal] it, for building materials would be very useful. 


VJPilk ingenious Mr. Parks, who was convicted of extorting 
*j* money from Josephus Plenty, by threatening to order a 

strike in his establishment if his demands were not com- 
plied with, and who was sentenced to State Prison in conse- 
quence, having been liberated on bail, pending an appeal to a 
higher court, was again convicted, a few days ago, of extorting 
money from the Tiffany Studios, by similar means. The news- 
papers inform us that Mr. Parks “glared” at the jury which 
convicted him after twelve minutes’ deliberation, but it is not 
recorded that his glaring produced any ill effect upon the jurors. 


Parks’s counsel endeavored to persuade the jury that the five 
hundred dollars which Parks took from the Tiffany Studios was 
turned over to the union, but there seems to have been a de- 
cided obscurity in this part of the evidence, and the judge 
instructed the jury that the matter of the subsequent disposition 
of the money did not affect the question of extortion. Mean- 
while, however, it was shown, by the evidence of both sides, 
that Parks, after he had “harmonized” the Tiffany Studios 
with himself, allowed the former to employ non-union men side- 
by-side with union men, without even a remonstrance. What 
union men will think of this manner of defending their in- 
terests remains to be seen; but with Parks, as with many other 
demagogues, noise and “ magnetism” seem to be sufficient to 
outweigh any amount of proved dishonesty and treachery. 


E hope that the public is taking to heart the revelations 

which are made almost every day in the newspapers in 

regard to the systematic extortion which is practised 
in nearly every branch of the building trades in the large cities. 
Architects have, of course, known about it for a long time, but 
the combinations seem, just now, to be more reckless and 
greedy than ever, and there are symptoms that a change must 
soon come, through widely-diffused bankruptcy of builders, un- 
able to comply any longer with the unconscionable demands of 
sub-contractors, in league with the Jabor unions. As we do not 
like to play the part of raven, we may say that predictions of 
extensive failures among builders have been made very freely 
for some months past by people well informed in such matters, 
so that we only repeat what most of our readers have, probably, 
heard before. Jt may seem strange that, in times of high 
prices for building, contractors should be on the verge of 
bankruptcy; but it is the sub-contractors, not the general con- 
tractors, who, by combination, get the money, and share it 
with the walking-delega’es. 


J HE Farnese Palace, in Rome, has finally been purchased 
| by the French Government, which has for many years oc- 

cupied it. The price paid is said to have been six hundrei 
thousand dollars. Every tourist remembers the unsavory 
quarter in which this, like so many other Roman palaces, is 
situated. Among these, the Farnese is, perhaps, the most cele- 
brated. It was built about 1540, from designs by the younger 
Sangallo, out of materials taken partly from the Colosseum, 
and partly from the Theatre of Marcellus. After the death of 
Sangallo it was continued by Michael Angelo, who designed 
the cornice and the cortile. It came by inheritance from the 
Farnese family into the hands of the Kings of Naples, from 
whose representatives it was purchased by the Freuch Govern- 
ment. 


J HE German and Swiss technical journals contain many 
I beautiful photographic illustrations of the Albula Railway, 

from Thusis to St. Moritz, in the Engadine, which is rap- 
idly being pushed to completion. The construction is much 
more solid than that of most Swiss mountain railways, the 
bridges and viaducts being all of masonry; and the stone 
arcades, zigzaggiog over the frightful ravines of that region of 
eternal snow, afford most picturesque effects. In several 
places the viaducts, even when sustained by very lofty piers, 
are on a curved plan. ‘This always seems to architects a 
hazardous experiment with masonry construction, but the Swiss 
engineers understand mountain railway-building thoroughly, 
and it is probably not intended to run heavy or fast trains over 
such viaducts. 


: NOVEL, and not commendable, advertisement appears 
in one of the German professional journals, offering, in 
large black type, five hundred marks, or about a hundred 

and twenty dollars, to whoever will obtain public employment for 
* young and skilful architects,” with first-class references. It 
is quite probable that money is occasionally paid in this country 
to “ grafters”’ who obtain appointments for architects, as well 
as for other persons; but, in the case of architects, such pay- 
ment is very unusual, is made only by the most unworthy 
candidates, and is not even confessed, unless under cross- 
examination, much less advertised. Young architects in Ger- 
many naturally like to enter public employment, where they 
gain valuable experience, and where their pay is sure; and, in 
return for these advantages, they are willing to work for a very 
small compensation, but we do not believe that many of them 
buy their appointment. 





THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


IN ROME.! 


N 1894 a number of artists who had been engaged together upon 
the work of the World's Fair at Chicago established “ ‘The Ameri- 
can School of Architecture in Rome.” Their object was to enable 

American students of architecture who had passed with honor through 
leading technical sehools, or who had been equally qualified by pri- 
vate instruction, to develop their powers more fully, under the most 
favorable conditions of direction and environment. The students of 
the School were selected by competition and received pecuniary aid. 
The School was wholly supported by the artists referred to and their 
personal friends. 

The rapid improvement in the work of the students and their 
enthusiasm convinced those who were interested that the scope of 
the School should be made broader, and should include the allied arts 
of sculpture and painting. To this end representative sculptors, 
painters and architects, together with other persons interested in the 
subject, decided in 1897 to found, on the lines of the French Academy 
in nae, a school which should be open to American students of 
sculpture and painting, as well as of architecture. 

In pursuance of this design, the American Academy in Rome was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, in June, 
1897. A constitution was then adopted and suitable rules made for 
the government of the institution. All these steps were taken under 
advice of competent legal counsel. In 1901 the Secretary of State 
for the United States authorized the Ambassador at Rome to accept 
the position of trustee ex-officio of the Academy, and directed him to 
secure for it “all the privileges and exemptions that are accorded by 
the Italian Government to like institutions of other countries.” 

The Academy is, therefore, legally established and competent to 
receive and hold any moneys that may be donated. 

The Academy, like the School of Architecture, has been until the 
present time supported solely by the incorporators and a few of their 
friends; to the end that the usefulness, importance and practicability 
of the undertaking might be fairly demonstrated before any public 
request was made for funds for a permanent endowment. For this 
reason the number of scholars sent to Rome has of necessity been 
small; and the facilities and conveniences for work have not been such 
as would be afforded by an older well-equipped and well-endowed 
institution. 

But now the work of the Academy has justified its existence. It 
is no longer an experiment. It is an established institution, working 
along the same lines and for the same end with the French Academy, 
whose preéminence in the world of art has been proved by the 
experience of more than two hundred years. The incorporators feel 
that the time has come when they have the right to ask the friends 
of art in America for a permanent endowment; and to ask them also 
to become members of the corporation, in order to help provide 
funds for current expenses until such time as the income of the 
endowment fund is available for this purpose. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ROME TO THE 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT.? 

J O define clearly what is meant by the significance of Rome to 

the American architectural student, it may be well first to go 

into detail to a certain extent to show just what has been accom- 

plished up to the present time by the American student in Kome and 
under what conditions he studies and lives. 

The existence of the French Academy in Rome has been a great 
object-lesson to all architects and architectural students, and for a 
long time the need of a rendezvous in Rome has been most seriously 
felt by students from this country. The growing tendency in this 
country within the last few years towards the Classic and Renais- 
sance forms and a growing love of the antique in all branches of art, 
together with a thorough appreciation of Rome in the architectural 
world led to the idea of the founding of the Roman School. The 
present President of the Institute was the leading spirit in this 
undertaking and he associated with him the representatives of the 
different universities who piedged a certain number of students. 
The school was organized in the autumn of 1894 and was composed 
of scholarship men, and others travelling on their own resources. 
The object of the school as then outlined was to afford greater op 
portunities to the travelling student to pursue his studies in Rome and 
other cities of Italy by securing for him, without loss of his time, 
permits to visit the galleries and museums, and to study and measure 
the antique monuments in the city. 

It is not my purpose to go into the details of the difficulties of the 
first year’s existence of the Roman School, the weeks and months of 
waiting and repeated unsuccessful attempts to reach the heads of de- 
partments of the Italian Government and secure satisfactory recog- 
nition. The French School has existed for 200 years in the city of 
Rome and there were also the German and Spanish Schools, and cer- 
tain representatives from other governments who had the freedom of 
the ancient city, yet the American student was an unrecognized 
factor, and it was only after months of the most persistent effort that 
the school was finally recognized and its students allowed free access 
to the ancient monuments, museums and galleries. 


AMERICAN 


1A paper read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

2A paper by Mr. Austin W. Lord, read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Lustitute of Architects. 
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With our work laid out and the road clear, the serious work of 
the school commenced. It consisted in visiting these monuments, 
studying and measuring important details and making careful resto- 
ration to scale, at the same time studying the history of ancient 
architecture and in periodical visits to the galleries and museums. 

The more advanced work of the second year included the measur- 
ing and the restoration of plans and visits to ancient buildings and 
a trip of observation and study through Sicily and to Athens. 

The experience of the past few years has shown us very clearly 
just what it means to go to Rome with a view to an intelligent study 
of her great antiquities. No one can deny that a certain amount of 
benefit accrues to even the novice who may go there to study, but we 
have but to point to the example of the French school to illustrate 
forcibly the importance of a certain amount of thorough training 
before the student enters upon his important mission. We all know 
that no one but he who holds the Grand Prize enters the French 
Academy at Rome; whether it be in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music or engraving, he must have passed through a certain rigid 
course of training and experience before he is allowed to launch into 
the world of original research and make his own way. 

Thus, we see men of seven, eight and ten years’ experience in the 
different arts, under the best masters and under the most favorable 
conditions, seeking Rome and Greece as the ultimate and crowning 
step in their educational career. ‘These men, representing the dif- 
ferent arts, are associated in the Academy under somewhat the same 
influence they had experienced at home, that is, the influence of 
association one with the other which encourages the interchange 
of ideas. In other words the atmosphere is there created which is 
most conducive to the successful study of their art. Further, they 
are led by a master who is himself an artist and who may be either a 
painter, sculptor, or an architect. Thus, we have the ideal situation 
of the student in Rome. 

To learn the true lesson from Rome or Athens or any other centre 
of ancient art, to appreciate the greatness and the meaning of the 
things done in centuries past, it is absolutely necessary that 
the student should be thoroughly well equipped in the ground-work 
of his profession. 

In founding the Roman School, it is not the idea to attempt to 
put it upon the same footing as the French Academy. It was in- 
tended merely to establish an anchorage where the student of certain 
attainment could have facilities for studying up to the limit of his 
capacity whatever Rome and Italy had to present. The policy of 
the school has not changed much in this regard, except to become 
more restrictive in its membership. 

Admitting that our men are receiving a certain amount-of benefit 
by being sent to Rome, is it not extremely important that we should 
take steps by which they should realize the full importance and get 
the full benefit of the valuable years spent in the foreign city? In 
other words we manifestly cannot be doing strict justice to a young 
man by rushing him off to Rome after a four years’ course in a 
university or college, two years of which time at the most is all that 
he is able to give to architectural study and of these two years 
practically one year only is given to serious design. As architects, 
we know how little these men know of architecture when we come to 
employ them in our offices. ‘They are not expected to have a wide 
knowledge of the subject. ‘They are in no way fit to be launched on 
the world to pursue their studies on original lines for they hardly yet 
know the A BC of architecture. ‘The same might be said of the 
sculptor and the painter, the musician and the engraver. Let each 
one of these men pass under the hand of the master before he starts 
on the road of original research, and then we shall be quite sure that 
there will be no backward tendency on his part once he is launched. 

I desire to argue in the strongest terms possible against the idea 
of sending forth untrained men to Rome. ‘There are two alterna- 
tives left to us, one of which is to utilize the foreign schools, the 
other is to train our men at home. As we have no advanced school 
of art in this country, my sympathies lie in the direction of the 
French School as a place of training for the young men in our pro- 
fession. For reasons which have been enumerated above and which 
are apparent to all, this seems to be the wiser alternative at present. 
I think it is the hope of the profession in this country, to realize the 
establishment of a great central school of architecture, painting and 
sculpture, which shall give our students sufficient training to make 
them thorough architects. If, through superior attainments, a cer- 
tain number of these students win the Roman Prize, so much the 
better. ‘They will certainly be in a position to profit by their ex- 
tended study abroad. 1 should be the last one to recommend any 
procedure based upon the idea of depending permanently upon the 
French School as an element in the development of our architects. 
Such a plan would indeed be a poor indication of belief in our ar- 
tistic future and of confidence in our national ideals. But, in order 
that we may in the future become independent of this influence, it is 
surely most essential to profit to the greatest possible extent by the 
example of thoroughness, consistency and continuity in policy of 
which the French School is to-day the most conspicuous example. 
When by the establishment of a central school founded upon the 
broadest lines we have brought the student under the influence of a 
course of instruction which, in addition to a corps of distinguished 
specialists, enlists the services of a body of our strongest practising 
architects, and have thereby insured a policy for the school which jis 
influenced by correct theory on the one side and the actual practice 
of the profession on the other, then, and not till then, can we look 
‘orward to our emancipation from a dependence upon foreign schools. 
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For the realization of such a project as this the organization already 
exists, the attitude of encouragement and willingness to collaborate 
in the initial steps of the American School at Rome already evinced 
by the American Institute of Architects, and by the authorities of 
the universities, where schools of art have already been established, 
and the official recognition already accorded to the project by 
the U. S. Government have brought about a situation which renders 
comparatively easy the taking of this further step and thereby 
rendering complete the ultimate object of the founding of the 
toman School, viz: that the men upon whom the duty is to de- 
volve of solving the great artistic problems presented by our civiliza- 
tion shall be trained by ourselves and so equipped as to enable them 
to go directly to the sources of our artistic inspiration without the 
aid of any intermediary. I feel that I cannot take a purely opti- 
mistic view of the results to be accomplished by the American 
student under his present status. With few exceptions the Roman 
students have been poorly equipped for the kind of work they are 
expected to do, and the longer we delay in this preliminary prepara- 
tion of our men the longer we delay any beneficial results to art or 
architecture in this country from that source, so that in the consid- 
eration of this subject, I am taking the ideal architectural student 
who has a knowledge of the fundamental principles involved in the 
production of an architectural work. It is not enough that he 
should have a good idea of proportion as regards plan, elevation and 
detail, but he should have such a familiarity with architectural forms 
as will enable him to compose readily ; an idea of the fitness of things, 
and, withal, imagination. He should have a knowledge of con- 
struction and, while it is not expected that his constructive abilities 
shall take him necessarily into the realm of the engineer, he must 
have an idea of the relative proportion of the constructive members 
and their composition to enable him to design with freedom. I urge 
that he should study Classic architecture but not to the exclusion of 
every other style. However, it seems to have been quite clearly 
illustrated that where one particular style is studied systematically, 
where the theory of the proper adjustment and relation of parts is 
studied from a scientific standpoint, it should enable the architect 
to design successfully in any style. Our student should have a 
knowledge of the history of architecture, which should include a 
considerable knowledge of decoration and sculpture. During the 
course of his studies, his association with students in the other arts 
will have enabled him to form certain fixed ideals which, although 
his future studies may to a certain extent change them, will still 
give him some point of departure in the course of his advanced 
work. 

Entering Rome he thus has an appreciative understanding of 
what Rome has to show. The purely mechanical part of the work 
he has already mastered. He is in a position to know of and to 
study intelligently the variety of detail and an unlimited number of 
practical solutions of the difficulties which constantly confront the 
architect in the development of designs. His attention is naturally 
attracted to the principles which govern, and his training should 
lead him into the way of studying all his subjects in the broadest 
way. In his more advanced studies concerning the restoration of 
plan and elevation, his imagination may be allowed free play, as the 
ultimate object of restoration is not necessarily to reproduce 
the exact monument, but to develop a logical superstructure from the 
plan and fragments that exist. ‘The restoration of monuments is 
not wholly for the purpose of obtaining exact data of certain interest- 
ing architectural motives and details. While this side of it is useful 
to a certain extent, the great benefit derived is in searching out the 
solution of problems from the standpoint of the ancient architect who 
was not trammelled by any school and who solved many great and 
original problems in the simplest way, and without many precedents 
to guide him he resorted to a logical system of development; further, 
the limited number of types of buildings required at that time en- 
abled him by a constant repetition to secure the most perfect results 
possible. Thus through the medium of restoration work the student 
is brought in closer relation with the ideas of the early artists, and 
interes: in his work is enhanced by the feeling that he is put in 
position to discover new and better methods of solving varied prob- 
lems in architecture. 

Still further value has accrued to architectural students through 
the work of the Archeological schools in foreign countries, not- 
ably the work of American, German and French schools in Greece 
and that of the Italian Government in Rome, and other cities of 
Italy. It has undoubtedly generated a taste for the antique which 
is so marked a feature of the prevalent taste throughout all civilized 
countries. 

What is true of architecture in this respect is also true of the 
sister arts of painting and sculpture. The student of architecture in 
Rome cannot shut his eyes to the influence of the ancient produc- 
tions for there will be impressed upon him in the most forcible way 
the intimate relation and association of the three arts and he will 
realize how barren would have been the results achieved by modern 
artists without the great examples which have been restored to us 
from the work of the ancients. While the ancient examples in 
fresco in our day are of course rare, the art of the Renaissance 
profited by the then existing examples and through them the student 
is put in close touch not only with the ancient work but with the 
splendid development of the fifteenth century. Here again we see 
the advantage of the association of students in the various arts. 
The student of architecture cannot well make a complete restoration 


without thought of the painted decoration that was so necessary to 
its success, nor without the sculptural adjunct which was even more 
prominent during the best Greek and Roman periods, as well as 
during the Renaissance. In this way we see produced at the hands 
of the architectural student in Rome, a delineation of baths for 
example, which gives us if not a perfectly accurate reproduction of 
the original, certainly a logical reproduction including everything 
necessary to the successful operation of the system, from the heating 
plant in the substructure to the last detail of the crowning features. 
This includes first of all a very carefully studied plan, showing a 
proper relation between all the various functions. It shows methods 
of construction throughout, methods of decoration in brick, terra- 
cotta, marble, stucco and fresco. In other words it is a veritable 
project, developed of course under different conditions than existed 
in the school, yet under conditions which appeal vastly more to the 
imagination of the well-equipped student, and under conditions 
which have a more practical as well as esthetic side. 

This kind of study would seem to be the nearest approach possible 
to the work of designing for actual construction, and naturally brings 
the student more into the attitude of a practising architect, which is, 
after all, the ultimate end of foreign study. 

I have already alluded to the great systems of baths which offer 
such a wide field for the work of restoration to students abroad. 
Let us look for a moment at the remarkable array of palaces with all 
their elaborate and complete accessories in the way of furniture and 
decoration, gardens and approaches, a study of which has given the 
world a comprehensive idea of the domestic life of the ancients; 
their temples and tombs, the study of which has given us an idea 
of their religious practices; their forms which in one chapter almost 
cover the political history of a nation, together with the Colosseum, 
the theatre and the hippodrome, which through the aid of the 
archeologist practically complete the history of the life and man- 
ners of these ancient peoples. As a portion of the work of the Roman 
School lies in Greece, it is interesting to recall to mind the influence 
of Greek art in Rome for, as Laloux says, it was there that the 
Greek artists were found again. They there received and modified 
for the needs of their conquerors the traditions which had made 
the grandeur of their country, but before calling to herself these 
artists Rome had already enriched herself from the spoils of van- 
quished Greece; Marcellus, Mummius, Scaurus had pillaged Syra- 
cuse, Corinth and other cities; Sylla had sent to Rome a certain 
number of columns from the Temple of Zeus at Athens to decorate 
the Temple of Jupiter, Capitoline; he further says that “ with 
Nero, the most beautiful works of Greek art passed into Italy; the 
oldest sanctuaries, Olympia, Athens and Epidaurus, were pillaged ; 
the ancient consecrated places despoiled, furnished from these alone 
five hundred bronze statues which came to ornament the forums, the 
circuses and the imperial palaces. The recognition by the Roman of 
the supremacy of Greece in the arts is so well known as to render fur- 
ther illustration unnecessary, but a fact not so generally appreciated 
is the analogy of the forms and the disposition of similar edifices of 
the two peoples. This similarity is most marked in temples, forums 
and theatres of the Romans which are similar to the temples, agoras 
and theatres of the Greeks ; to the gymnasium corresponds the baths ; 
to the hippodrome the circus. 

I have mentioned above the evidences apparent on every side in 
Rome of the close study devoted to the ancient monuments by the 
great men of the Italian Renaissance, such as Scamozzi, Bramante, 
Palladio, Vignola, in architecture, Michael Angelo in all three of the 
arts, Raphael in his decorations and paintings, and the later men in 
their respective works all bear testimony to this. This may be re- 
garded as natural and almost inevitable, but if we turn to France 
and England, examine the early studies of such men as Pierre Lescot, 
Jean Goujon, Le Notre, Wren and others, leaders of their respective 
periods, we still find remarkable evidence of exhaustive study and 
appreciative comprehension of the ancient work. In view of the 
recognition of the supremacy of the Greeks in the arts, the unequalled 
perfection attained by them in their architectural forms, the question 
may well be asked, Why is Rome the ideal location for such a school ? 
A complete discussion of this point would naturally be voluminous, 
but it may, I think, be briefly summarized thus: In Greece we find 
very perfectly studied developments of a very limited number of 
types, while in the Roman work, although the standards of perfec- 
tion never reached the same height as in Greece, a vast number of 
new architectural types appeared contemporaneously ; types which 
are more readily applicable to modern requirements, and it is there- 
fore the architecture of Rome rather than of Greece that must be 
regarded as the foundation and inspiration of the modern world. 

Before leaving the consideration of Rome as a place of study for 
the American architectural student of to-day, it seems appropriate 
to dwell for a moment on the tendencies of modern architectural 
study as exemplified in the leading schools of the world in order to 
determine wherein the instruction of the schools is insufficient and 
in what directions it should be supplemented from other sources. 

The great variety and wide divergence in the problem submitted 
to the modern architect for solution, both in the schools and in prac- 
tice, is constantly tending towards the elaboration of what may be 
termed the technical or scientific side of his development as com- 
pared with the purely artistic side. In other words, the architectu- 
ral profession to-day is engaged in the development of certain types 
of architecture to meet, in many cases, an entirely new set of re- 
quirements and conditions, and hence the encouragement of the 
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faculties of logical reasoning and resourceful ingenuity attain undue 
prominence as compared with that of the purely esthetic sense. It 
should not be understood that this tendency is to be regarded as an 
unhealthy one. That the architecture of any period must be 
truly useful and appropriate in order to be truly beautiful is 
axiomatic, but, if architecture as a fine-art is to maintain in the 
future its supremacy over architecture as a profession, it is mani- 
festly essential that at some time during the course of his pro- 
fessional preparation the architectural student must place bhim- 
self in an environment where the modern conception of buildings 
as a logical expression of utilitarian requirements may be temporarily 
forgotten and where he may come into intimate touch with the 
pictorial and sentimental side of his art, and draw his inspiration 
from the same archeological sources that have inspired the leaders 
of successive architectural periods for hundreds of years. 

The student who has undergone an adequate preparation for such 
a course of study as opens before him upon his arrival in Rome is 
presumably thoroughly familiar, so far as books, drawings, restorations 
and photographs can make him so, with all the important monuments 
of the ancient city. This being the case, the question arises, why 
prolong his stay there further than is necessary to enable him care- 
fully to inspect all those things whose general proportions and 
aspect his studies have already made familiar to him, and to render 
permanent the mental impressions received from them? Upon the 
answer to this question depends, I think, the determination as to 
whether the founders of the American School at Rome have done a 
wise thing, or an unnecessary one. The formation of permanent 
tastes in art and the determination and separation of the essential 
and the non-essential qualities present in any work which has 
strongly appealed to us are necessarily slow developments. All of 
us have experienced the surprise on returning to a city, or a picture- 
gallery, or an opera after a long interval, of finding our admiration 
strongly aroused by a building or a picture or a melody that has pre- 
viously made no impression upon us. Brief impressions, though 
frequently the most vivid in their appeal to the imagination, are 
seldom just in their discrimination and are usually subject to revision 
when familiarity has given an opportunity for more analytical com- 
parison. 

The student who enters Rome with a thorough knowledge of 
Classic forms and details, and of the forms and details which have 
been the gradual outgrowth and development of them throughout 
the last twenty centuries, enters upon a period of careful analysis 
and comparison. He has before him in the Forum, in the baths, in 
the Colosseum and the Pantheon, in the temples and the tombs and 
the arches, the elementary fundamental forms from which, as a 
starting-point, his entire architectural education has progressed. 
These things are presented to his study in all the austerity and sim- 
plicity which comes from the complete elimination of trivial details 
or utilitarian accessories, and in many cases from a state of partial 
destruction and entire absence of detail. 

In juxtaposition to these, he has examples in bewildering array of 
the developments of these primitive forms, of the radical departures 
from them and reversions to them which form the architectural his- 
tory of Italy, and, with the knowledge previously gained of the 
architecture of France, England, Spain and Germany, he is in a 
position to trace every step in the evolution of modern architecture. 

With such a preparation this is the opportunity most necessary 
for the American architect of the future. In order to utilize the in- 
struction of the schools for the betterment of the architecture of his 
country and his period, he must learn to distinguish between the 
essential qualities that give to Classic architecture its simplicity, its 
grandeur of scale, its repose and its refinement, and the non-essential 
details, which may be varied without the sacrifice of these qualities. 
In the varying degrees of decay that mark the ruins of ancient 
Rome, he learns to what a slizht extent these monuments depend for 
their majesty upon the particular details he has been taught to regard 
as their most distinguishing characteristics. Ile realizes, as never 
before, that what we call scale, the adequate expression of the big- 
ness of things, is a quality inherent in the proper proportioning of 
masses, and has an existence entirely independent of the details and 
accessories which are too frequently employed in modern buildings 
to supply by means of their size and position the lack of the quality 
itself. 

Our student has for years been confronted in the schools with 
problems involving a great multiplicity of requirements. He has 
been taught to strive for the kind of simplicity that results from the 
orderly arrangement of complicated parts. Upon his return to 
America and his entry upon the practice of his profession, the com- 
plications will obtrude themselves with still greater insistency. Now, 
for the first time, and perhaps the last, he is in touch with that kind 
of simplicity in architecture which consists in the entire absence of 
complicated parts. He has reverted to an architecture of first prin- 
ciples. In the light of this architecture, he is to form anew his esti- 
mate of all subsequent periods and styles. At last he has before him 
a standard by which he can decide for himself, with authority, what 
are the healthy logical developments necessary and proper for the 
application of Classic forms to modern requirements, and which of 
all the changes that have been wrought in the Classic forms and 
of all the new motifs that have been grafted upon them are worthy 
of preservation and further development. 

Of all the benefits that Rome has to confer upon the student, this, 
it seems to me, is the chief. This is not to be gained in a few weeks, 
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or even months. The rapidity with which it is to be gained depends 
upon the adequacy of his previous preparation, but, under the most 
favorable conditions, two years is barely sufficient, and this extra 
time, added to the term of preparation for architectural practice, 
puts the student in a position to make his own enduring personal 
contribution to the architectural progress of his period, and, if prop- 
erly utilized, frees him from the necessity of making choice between 
a rigid adherence to archaic forms on the one hand, and on the other 
a weak dependence upon the conclusions of other minds in adapting 
his work to modern requirements. Short as is the architectural his- 
tory of this country, we have, nevertheless, already seen two or three 
distinct periods of departure from Classic precedents, and, if the 
present reversion to those types is to become the beginning of a per- 
manent and orderly march of progress, it will be by means of the 
educational influence of a body of men who have supplemented their 
study in the modern schools by such a course as this, and who are 
thereby fitted to distinguish between the kind of originality possible 
within the bounds of a well-ordered and imaginative adherence to 
fundamental precedents and the miscalled originality that seeks dis- 
tinction in the neglect and outrage of well-established laws. 





A FEW WORDS ON ACADEMIC TRAINING IN 
SCULPTURE! 
THE ROMAN ACADEMY. 


have been asked to express my ideas concerning the Roman 

Academy. What I have to say can be said in a few words and | 

take pleasure in so doing, not only from a sentiment arising from 
my early associations with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and its organi- 
zation, but more because I am of the firm conviction that an institu- 
tion such as that is an admirable one. 

My reason for thinking it admirable is my belief that the strenu- 
ous competition required to gain access to the Villa Medici, as well 
as the four years of study in that wonderful spot, tend to a more 
earnest and thorough training than could be gained under the present 
conditions of life in our times. 

I am not one of those who believe that only the few who possess 
marked talent should attempt to be artists, although I do not think that 
there are but a small number in the world who are gifted and who 
possess that indefinable quality, that elusive something, which makes 
the great artist. In art, as in everything else, only the fittest sur- 
vive. But in our civilization certain of the population will go into 
the fine-arts “ willy nilly,” to sooner or later fall back to what the 
law of the survival of the fittest brings them to. However, this great 
band of the unfit have their work to perform; their love of the beau- 
tiful contributes to happiness and tends to a wider enjoyment of life 
in the revealing of beauty where otherwise it would have been 
ignored. 

I know it is a question whether such a knowledge increases the 
general happiness and morality of a community. I firmly believe 
that it does, as I believe that any effort to do a thing as well as it 
can be done, regardless of mercenary motives, tends to the elevation 
of the human mind. ; 

The result required by the system of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and the School of Rome, however, from the serious education, is that 
they will be better workmen in each of the various vocations they 
finally fall into. In our period of hurry and of gaining ends, no 
matter how superficial, in the quickest possible way, no one will dis- 
pute that this is a healthy fight to make. 

In the repeated attacks that are made on the Roman Academy 
and on the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and in the incessant cry for greater 
freedom in the development of the artistic mind, there is a certain 
truth. But in the reaction the pendulum swings too far and the real 
question is lost sight of. ‘There is a middle ground on which to 
stand. It seems to be rarely realized that the very men who are 
shown as examples were, if not actually brought up in the School of 
Rome, all men of a thorough academic training. Only after such 
training does the mind become sufficiently mature and the individual 
personality so developed as to be able to indulge in unqualified free- 
dom and liberty of expression. 

Rodin, one of the leaders of the movement against academic train- 
ing, had had a most thorough and arduous training during the early 
years of his career, and I am of the opinion that that training, instead 
of dwarfing or minimizing his extreme power of expression, has been of 
enormous assistance to it. Leaving out of the question the exhaust- 
ive early study of the great masters of the past, Michael Angelo 
et al., and coming to our own times, to the brilliant men of the French 
School, we find that all have had the same early experience. Paul 
Dubois, one of the masters of French Art, who, although not a member 
of the Villa Medici, had a training fully equal to that which could be 
gained there, was one of its strongest supporters. Houdin, Rude, 
Falguitre, men whose work lives and breathes with divine fire, were 
trained there. Puvis de Chavannes and Boudry, to enter another 
domain, I may add to my list. It is needless to say that none of 
these were injured by it. 

Sculpture is no more exempt from the necessity of a thorough 
preparation than is music, architecture or any of the arts and sciences. 
Only constant diligence and earnest application in early years, har- 
nessed with a natural talent, give us our master workmen. 


1A paper by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens read atthe Thirty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the American Iustitute of Architects. 
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The disastrous results to those who ape the mannerisms of such 
masters as Rodin and follow in their wake are pathetic in their 
futility and weakness, when they are not comic, and their failure 
leaves them not only bad artists, but (and here I come to what I 
consider the main point of my contention) weak and crude workmen 
in whatever else they do. I am inclined to think that if it were not 
for this class and this condition of things, I should not be so proud a 
partisan. But the betterment of this class and at the same time the 
help that is given to the young master makes it worth while. 

Inthe American Academy founded in Rome, the plan is to follow 
the same lines as the French Academy, but, in profiting by their 
exercised in the selection of the students who are to partake of its 
experience, to better it, in that much greater liberty and freedom are 
benefits and in allowing them to the student in his life, and the 
execution of his work while there. 

It cannot be denied that the four years of undistracted attention, 
apart from the temptations of a large city, devoid of pecuniary 
worries and surrounded by a sympathetic environment where the 
whole thought is directed to the highest artistic achievement possible, 
in the formative years of a young man’s life, can be anything but an 
enormous assistance and of vital importance to the few who have the 
divine gift. If it were but one in a century who was helped in this 
way, the institution would be worth while. 


CEILING DESIGN. 


N March 10, 1501, Henry VII incorporated the Plasterers’ Com- 
() pany. The Master and Wardens were to sue and be sued as 

* The Guild or Fraternity of the Blessed Mary of Pargettors, 
commonly called Plaisterers, London.” The introduction of the two 
names is suggestive of a development of the trade. Parget is related 
to the Latin word paries, a wall, and signified work on walls or par- 
titions. The plasterer afterwards was less bounded in his operations, 
and could employ the material not only vertically but horizontally. 
Indeed, the London members of the guild were disposed to consider 
they could meddle with several trades. Before a century was 
over they were found interfering with the tilers and bricklayers, and 
at a later time the paper-stainers were compelled to obtain a special 
charter to prevent the plasterers from exercising the art or mystery 
of painting with oil-colors as well as size-colors, the latter alone being 
permissible with them. The document stated that they could pro- 
cure for themselves and their families a convenient living and main- 
tenance by using nothing but lathing, daubing, plastering and 
liming. 

It is remarkable that in Rouen, where more records relating to 
trades are preserved thau elsewhere, although the statute of the 
plasterers is only dated 1478, there are official regulations which go 
back to 1289, and the statute in question was no more than a con- 
solidation of earlier laws which had become so numerous as to cause 
confusion. Most of the old houses in Rouen were of timber, and in 
consequence were liable to fires. Plaster was used as a supplemen- 
tary material, especially in the construction of chimneys, and at the 
time there was no belief in its protective qualities. One of the ob- 
jects of the statute was to insure that the introduction of plaster did 
not increase the risks of fire. It does not appear that in Rouen 
plaster was in the years prior to 1478 employed for ornamentation. 
The ceilings of rooms were of wood, and if figures, armorial bearings 
or decorative panels were introduced on the exterior they were gen- 
erally carved in stone or wood. It may therefore be assumed that 
both in England and in France up to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the use of plaster was limited to utilitarian purposes. The ex- 
tension of its employment in decoration is evidence of a great change, 
which can be attributed to several causes. 

One was undoubtedly the use of stuc or carton-pierre by Italian 

sculptors, and several examples of figures in that material have been 
preserved to our time. The Palace of Urbino is supposed to have 
been one of the earliest examples in which plaster was employed for 
architectural decoration. Ata later time it was introduced in the 
Vatican, and Giovanni da Udine was ordered by Raphael to deco- 
rate the vaults of the loggia with the material. The use of carton- 
} was supposed to be derived from the small figures and 
ornamentations in stucco then discovered among the ruins of the 
Palace of Titus. Evidently the Renaissance artists had been desir- 
ing a cheap yet enduring means for decoration in relief. According 
to Vasari, they could obtain nothing better than a compound of 
gypsum, chalk, pitch, wax and powdered bricks, which they after- 
wards gilded. Giovanni, after many experiments, found that by 
mixing white marble ground into dust and sifted, with white traver- 
tine lime he was able to make stucco equal to that of the ancients. 
rhe success of the ornamentation was so manifest that more com- 
missions appear to have been given than the artist was able to exe- 
cute. Some painters were so pleased with it they endeavored to 
employ the material for figures in the foregrounds of their wall- 
paintings. Pinturicchio and Carlo Crevelli were among them. But 
the illegitimate combination of modelling and painting, although 
amazing to the ignorant, was soon discovered to be not deserving of 
approval. 

Although the manipulation of stucco and plaster had been reac- 
quired, there was some hesitation about applying it more than par- 
tially in the decoration of ceilings. The Moors, for instance, were 
admirable workers in plaster and stucco, but in the Alhambra they 
were careful to avoid showing large areas of the material. Owen 


Jones, in the restoration of a part of the Alhambra at Sydenham, 
employed plaster ceilings, but he acknowledged that he departed 
from his model, where the ceilings are of wood, and sometimes, as 
in the Hall of Justice, the wood was allowed to exhibit its own color. 
The earlier Renaissance ceilings, in which the Gothic arrangement 
was departed from, consist of mouldings or ribs in connection with 
wooden beams, and the plaster is therefore allowel to be only a 
subordinate accessory. Not only the main lines are joiners’ work, 
but the subdivisions also, although not necessarily disposed in such 
@ manner as to suggest a system of beams. Serlio, the architect, 
appears to have introduced the system into France by which a series 
of compartments were left for decoration either by means of painting 
or stuccowork, and a great variety of arrangements became practi- 
cable. It is doubtful whether a Renaissance architect would not be 
horrified by the wide expanse of flatness, broken only by a centre- 
piece and a cornice, which is to be found in the majority of the 
rooms in modern buildings. 

It is remarkable that Gothic architects endeavored to resist the 
innovation in some places by compromising their own style with that 
of the Renaissance. Viollet-le-Duc says that “in breaking away 
from the routine by which the masters of the fifteenth century were 
enslaved, they applied to new forms the resources of the art of 
building of the Middle Ages. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century architects very frequently employed the system of vaults 
composed of slabs resting on ribs, which allowed them to decorate 
these vaults with rich sculptures and to obtain effects until then un- 
known. Arranging a sort of network of stone, with key pendants or 
floral ornaments at the points of intersection of the ribs, they placed 
sculptured slabs between them.” But it must soon have been per- 
ceived that there was no advantage in having heavy stones and 
costly carving hanging over people’s heads, when another arrange- 
ment was available which was light, cheap, yet effective. 

In England there was at first a desire to have ribs arranged in 
geometrical forms, and to fill-in the panels either with plastering or 
with a material resembling carton-pierre. There is little doubt that 
in the sixteenth century Italian artists had emigrated to England, it 
may be stopping on the way in France; and, in consequence, there 
is often more elegance in the ornamentation of the ceilings than in 
the carving. Strap-work perhaps could scarcely be considered as 
their work, but even with it there is a filling-in of spaces which 
recalls the South. 

The ceiling of a room presented a freer field than the walls or 
floor for the decorator. There need be no break in a design by the 
introduction of large pieces of furniture or other objects. The 
Elizabethan or later artist could therefore treat his ceiling as a 
whole, or adapt a series of panels to it. As arule, in England there 
was a fear of the former system. We cannot always say which 
part was considered to be most important. The ceiling may have 
been planned in such a way as to allow of the use of some one pat- 
tern, but it is also possible the pattern was already in existence, and 
the space had to be accommodated to it. When we say a pattern, 
it may have been one of several elements that would by itself form 
a little ceiling. But whether simple or elaborate, it was repeated 
until the space at disposal was covered. ‘The spectator’ must feel 
on looking at one of these ceilings that the ornamentation could be 
carried on over a far wider area; or, if necessary, vastly diminished 
without any loss of effect. There is neither a definite beginning 
nor ending. The elements may be formal, but from the manner of 
using them they lose much of that quality. Another peculiarity 
arises from the all-overishness of the ornament. ‘There are no plain 
spaces to repose the eye, and by force of contrast to enhance the 
effect of the ornament. 

Inigo Jones brought the treatment back to the more pure Conti- 
nental manner then followed by Frenchmen and Italians. The 
ceiling was not apportioned out into divisions corresponding with 
one element or pattern. There appeared to bea systematic arrange- 
ment in which principal and subordinate parts were recognized. 
He realized also to some extent that the ornament of a plaster ceil- 
ing should be superficial, and there was no need to go back to 
ancient Roman examples when ceilings of temples were cut out of 
stone slabs or formed of bronze castings, and it was becoming to 
demonstrate that the material was no mere incrustation. When 
Wren came he had not the courage to insist on the rationale of 
ceiling decoration. He adopted French models, but in the selection 
he was hampered by want of sufficient acquaintance with the prac- 
tice of the artists of that country. It would have been easy for him 
to discover that they were also partial to ornament that was in very 
slight relief and as delicate as if modelled by a sucriére or a lace- 
maker. He preferred the coffered style from its massiveness. 
Wren’s ornament also was inspired by Grinling Gibbons, a sculptor 
who could fashion lace cravats out of wood, but who liked to pre- 
sent images of substantial fruits which seemed ready to drop into 
the mouths of spectators. They are excellent if considered as rep- 
resentations, but something more appropriate in form is desirable in 
a ceiling. — Exchange. 





A GREAT ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST. 


HE Builder has this to say of one who in his lifetime certainly 

| gave much pleasure to architects on both sides of the Atlantic : — 
‘All readers of the Builder will hear with regret of the death 

of Mr. H. W. Brewer, which was announced in the Times of a day or 
two ago. For the space of a quarter of a century he had been one 











of the most important and original contributors to the illustrated de- 
song of this journal, and, though he had a wide reputation, and 

is work was seen in illustrated journals for general readers, such as 
the Graphic, among architectural journals his connection has always 
been solely and entirely with the Builder, for which he produced 
work of a class which we do not know that any one else can at 
present supply. 

“ Mr. Brewer's early contributions to our pages were simply illus- 
trative ; chiefly drawings of medisval buildings in Germany, gener- 
ally selected as rather out of the beaten track of architectural 
illustration. ‘These he drew on the wood in a most masterly manner 
(the system of photographing onto the wood had not then come into 
use); they were noteworthy for the sense of composition and the 
breadth of light-and-shade effect which characterized them; and they 
were always cut by one engraver (Ileaviside), who understood his 
work and could make the best of it; and these old engravings from 
Brewer’s drawings have none of that hard, mechanical style of exe- 
cution which (at this distance of time we may admit) characterized 
many of our own as well as other illustrative wood-engravings. 
These impressions in our old volumes afford fine examples of what 
could be done with the aid of wood-engraving, now, unfortunately, 
almost killed by the various forms of processing. 

“It was almost simultaneously with the introduction in our illus- 
trative pages of lithography that Mr. Brewer seemed to perceive 
that there was a wider field for an architectural artist in black-and- 
white than the mere representation, in however powerful and artistic 
a manner, of existing monuments. henceforth, for our pages at 
least, he took up one or other of two new lines of illustration; one, 
the invention of architectural scenes purely with a view to picturesque 
effect; the other, the restoration in drawing (a wholly innocent form 
of restoration) of monuments of the past which had disappeared, but 
for the reconstruction of which a certain degree of documentary 
evidence could be found. To the first task he brought genius and 
imagination; to the second, learning and research. One of the first 
of his pen-drawings for lithography was one which, in picturesque 
force and poetic feeling, he perhaps never surpassed subsequently 
—the one entitled ‘Deserted,’ showing a medieval city, with its 
cathedral rising in a heap in the centre of the composition, the 
houses clustering round and clinging to it, silent and deserted after 
a visitation of the plague — not an unknown occurrence in the 
Middle Ages. Among others of his architectural creations were two 
contrasted compositions entitled ‘Renaissance Gorgeousness’ and 
‘Romanesque Grandeur’; an exceedingly fine picture called ‘ The 
Ancient Harbor,’ which will be within the recollectior of many of 
our readers; and a remarkable drawing entitled ‘Measure and 
Value,’ which was not only an architectural composition, but a criti- 
cal protest. ‘The drawing represented an immense massive cathe- 
dral front, somewhat recalling Peterborough, and the bearings of the 
title lay in its application —in the implied conclusion that no such 
building would ever have been‘erected on the contract system, which 
Mr. Brewer regarded as being at the bottom of the comparatively 
weak and feeble character.of}much modern architecture. 

“More numerous, however, than his purely imaginative works 
were his archiological creations, of which a great number of most 
remarkable examples are'.in existence. To this kind of task he 
brought imagination based on careful research, and he spared no 
trouble in getting the materials for his restorations. Ilis drawing 
showing a resuscitation of old St. Peter’s at Rome was one of the 
most remarkable things of the kind ever done; of the value set on it 
by Roman archeologists, we could judge by the repeated applica- 
tions which have been made to us to allow of its reproduction in one 
or another historical publication. Among other remarkable draw- 
ings of this class were those of ‘London in the Time of Henry 
VIII’; Paris at the same period (bird’s-eye views or panoramas) ; 
‘ Medieval Oxford’ (also a panorama) ; another panoramic view of 
‘Some English Architecture of the Past Fifty Years,’ done for the 
Jubilee Number of this journal; ‘Old St. Paul’s’; ‘Nonsuch Pal- 
ace’; ‘Old Cheapside’; ‘Aldgate in 1531,’ and many others showing 
the same remarkable union of archzological study with picturesque 
power. We have in our possession the last two drawings of this 
class which he made, and which still remain to be published: restora- 
tions of two quarters of Old Paris. In our next issue we will give a 
list of all his works which are to be found in our volumes, with the 
dates of publication. 

“ Mr. Brewer was one of the most simple-minded and unassuming 
of men; more interested in his art for its own sake than for any 
advantage he could make for himself out of it; and we know that 
some draughtsmen of architectural subjects far inferior to him in 
real accomplishment, but who had obtained a more popular repute, 
obtained terms far beyond what he asked, for work not to be com- 
pared to his in real value. From years of out-door sketching in all 
weathers, he had the weather-beaten appearance suggesting the life 
of a sailor rather than of an artist; and, though he always appeared 
to have excellent health, perhaps this exposure shortened his life. 
He was only sixty-seven when he died. 

“ Mr. Brewer was a devout Catholic, to which fact may be traced, 
no doubt, to some extent his special interest in the remains of extinct 
medieval abbeys and other religious institutions, though architecture 
for its own sake was, perhaps, his leading interest. He was one 
who, both for his character and his talents, commanded the respect 
of all who knew him, and whose loss to us is one of the greatest 
which this journal could have sustained.” 


The American 


Architect 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


CHESTNUT ST. SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MESSRS. E. C. & G. C. 
GARDNER, ARCHITECTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THE LATE H. W. 


PARIS. FROM A DRAWING BY 


BREWER. 


THE TEMPLE, 


Tats plate is copied from the Builder. 


PLASTER CEILINGS: TWO PLATES. 


WE add to the interest of the article on “ Ceiling Design,” else- 
where in this issue, by reproducing from Tanner’s “ English Interior 
Woodwork of the XVI, XVII and XVIII Centuries” these two 
plates. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ORIEL WINDOW : MAXIMILIANSTRASSE C, 2., AUGSBURG, BAVARIA. 


[1540.] ELIAS HOLL, ARCHITECT. 


20 TUCHERSTRASSE, NUREMBERG, 
[1700.] 


ORIEL WINDOW: NO. BAVARIA. 


ORIEL WINDOW: RATHHAUS, LUBECK, GERMANY. [1586.] 


ORIEL WINDOW: NO. 22 OBSTMARKT, NUREMBERG, BAVARIA. 


[1492.] 


ORIEL WINDOW: NO. 3 REICHENSTRASSE, BRUNSWICK, GERMANY. 


FOUNTAIN AT LA GRANJA, SPAIN. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


APPOINTED 
MENT 


ARCHITECTS 
BUILDINGS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


SPECIALLY ON GOVERN. 


., NOvember 2, 1903. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — My attention has been called to a recent editorial of 
yours commenting upon Mr. Cobb’s removal from the Government 
service. ‘That editorial has been copied by many daily papers but, 
while to the point in the main, it is unintentionally misleading in 
some details. 

It is important to impress upon your readers, those who aim at 
doing Government work as well as the profession generally, the 
necessity of precision and clearness and care in carrying on public 
contracts. Government methods are necessarily exact, the mass of 
work carried on necessitates a certain amount of red-tape and 
formality that are a trifle tiresome to the private practitioner but 
that soon make their usefulness perfectly evident to him. Depart- 
mental officers, accustomed to a certain way of doing things and 
finding it satisfactory, naturally dreaded putting their work out to 
competition ; but to-day they are in the heartiest accord with, and 
can no longer be termed the “ opponents of the present system.” 

I am justified in saying, and am authorized to say, that Mr. Cobb’s 
peremptory dismissal from the Service has not had and will not have 
one iota of influence upon the Treasury Department in the matter of 
calling for competitive designs for the many buildings for which 
Congress has made appropriation. 

The Secretary has declared that in the direction of that one 
building, the Chicago Post-office, there would be no more special 
architect, because, as a matter of fact, the Supervising Architect has 
had it in charge for nearly a year and will continue to do the work 
through his regularly organized force. About a year ago it was 
deemed expedient to make the change in fact, though not in name, 
because there were serious causes for dissatisfaction. Then, as now, 
the department deplored the mistake that had been made in the ap- 
pointment. It was one that resulted from political influence and was 
not the result of competition, and the dissatisfaction with that indi- 
vidual appointee in no wise affected the standing of the profession. 

The whole affair was an experiment. Seven years ago the Super- 


vising Architect’s office was turning out some rather inartistic work — 
a condition that the American Architect is fully aware no longer 
exists —and Chicago thought it wanted a special architect. 
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was a scramble for the office; Mr. Cobb had the greatest influence 
and got the plum. That the building is artistic and handsome and 
well-planned is another story, but that there was the gravest mis- 
management, to say the least, is notorious, and you can rest assured 
there will be no more politically-appointed special-architects appro- 
priated for or appointed, however many of the brethren may be 
awarded commissions in the usual and legitimate way of competition. 
F. W. Fitzpatrick. 











Travian Pavaces ror Sate.—The rumor that three such historical 
buildings, which are at the same time remarkable examples of archi- 
tectural art, as the Villa Caprarola, the Villa Madama, outside Rome, 
and the Farnese Palace, in Rome, are in the market, is enough to startle 
all lovers of art. The Villa Caprarola stands on Mount Simino, and is 
at some distance from the road to Siena from Rome. It was designed 
by Vignola for Cardinal Farnese, the nephew of Paul III. It is re- 
corded that St. Charles Borromeo remonstrated with its owner about its 
magnificence. So much money, he said, ought to have been given to 
the poor. But the cardinal’s reply was that he preferred to let them 
earn it. The villa is pentagonal on plan, and surrounded by ramparts 
and trenches. The rooms are adorned with paintings by the Zuccari 
of incidents in the history of the Farnese family. English visitors are 
somewhat disappointed with the building, for in trying to combine a 
fortress with a villa the result seems to be expressive of neither. The 
Villa Madama is said to have been designed by Giulio Romano, but it 
is believed the plans were Raphael’s. It was never finished, but the 
position ie excellent, and the frescos by Giulio and Giovanni da Udine 
are interesting. The Palazzo Farnese was mainly designed by San 
Gallo; the famous cornice is by Michel Angelo, and the court is by 
Vignola. The owner wished, it is said, to make Melighino, who had 
been a footman, the architect. The stones were partly derived from the 
Coliseum and the ruins of the Theatre of Marcellus. At the present 
time the palace is occupied by the ambassador of France. It is recog- 
nized to be one of the most important of the Renaissance buildings. 
Among the paintings is one on the ceiling, the Zriumph of Bacchus, 
by Annibale Carracci, of which a large plate was published in the 
Architect. 





WORKMEN BUYING BETTER Toois.— While the workingman is spend- 
ing a great deal of time these days inventing new troubles and magni- 
fying old ones, it is worthy of note that he is giving eloquent token of 
possessing more money than ever before. This is discernible in the 
prices he is paying for the tools of his craft. Upon the authority of a 
member of one of the largest wholesale hardware houses in this city, 
it may be stated that the workingman is now paying practically twice 
as much for his tools as he did a year ago. This does not mean that 
the prices of tools have risen, but that the artisan is buying better 
tools. The cheap grades of tools are a drug on the market, and the 
factories are far behind, many of them from six to eight months, in 
jilling orders for implements of high grade. Carpenters are paying $2 
for saws, whereas they formerly bought those of dollar grade, and in so 
small a matter as a 2 foot rule, the workingman now purchases a full- 
bound brass one for fifty cents instead of a half-bound one for twenty- 
five or thirty cents. The same is true also of hammers, braces, bits 
and planes. The day of the wooden plane has passed; the carpenter 
now buys steel planes, paying for them nearly double the amount he 
used to pay for wooden ones. When the hardware expert was asked to 
account for this condition, he said: ‘‘ Workingmen have more money 
to spend ; that accounts for it.’ —N. Y. Evening Post. 





Sroriges OF Forcep Morvanps. — Sometimes such precautions have 
been taken as to make any test other than that of taste almost im- 
possible. I refer to the story told of Morland, who was popular 
enough to be forged in his lifetime. A dealer, unknown to him, pro- 
ceeded with the utmost audacity. He employed Morland to paint so 
many pictures, provided him with a studio, free, in an upper floor of 
his (the dealer’s) house, and begged that he would not trouble to paint 
for longer than the morning. The terms were good, and the artist, 
who was more than ever in want of money, readily agreed. But what 
Morland did not know was that as soon as he left, on and from the very 
first day, the dealer introduced some six hack copyists into the room 
with similar canvases, to reproduce exactly what the painter had done 
in the morning, and in the evening all traces of the incursion was re- 
moved. Each day, until the completion of the picture, the process 
was continued, and thus at the end of the engagement the dealer not 
only possessed the original pictures, but six copies of each, produced 
stage by stage in the same way as Morland’s own. This, perhaps, 
accounts for some of the best copies extant. On one occasion Sir 
Samuel Montagu, the owner of Morland’s fine “ Farmyard with Pigs,’’ 
was asked by a chance dealer to come and see a fine Morland he had 
for sale. Sir Samuel went, and was confronted with a Morland’s 
‘Farmyard with Pigs” —not a very remarkable production. His 
natural exclamation, ‘‘ Why, I have the original of that!” was 
countered with the stereotyped reply, ‘‘ How do I know your picture is 
not the copy?” In such a case disinterested judgment alone will 
satisfy the parties —or at least one of them. — V/. H. Spielman, in The 
Magazine of Art. 

SrravYeD Masterrieces.— The current Academy tells of a lost 
Whistler portrait. It would have commemorated a delightful friend- 
ship with the little daughter of Robert Barr, the novelist, but in the 


. 


confusion of Mr. Whistler’s last move to Paris, it disappeared. Pre- 
sumably, it is in existence, unrecognized until some one with an eye 
for painting comes upon it. Wherever it may be, it is in excellent 
company. The number of strayed masterpieces is not small. There is 
in the Yale College collection one of the most delightful bits of minia- 
ture painting by Signorelli — one fragment of the predella, or foot, of 
an altar piece. It had two companions. Such things are not cut up 
for kindling wood, and the chances are that the other two panels lie 
obscurely in shop or private gallery. From Botticelli’s book of a hun- 
dred illustrations to Dante about a score of leaves were cut out by 
some vandal. About half of the missing drawings got into the collec- 
tion of Queen Christine of Sweden, from whose library they passed to 
the Vatican. The odd half-dozen may turn up in as many shilling port- 
folios, for, luckily, one cannot light a fire with old vellum. Coming 
nearer home, Mr. Eliwanger in his entertaining essay on “ The Oriental 
Rug’”’ tells how twenty years ago the most beautiful Caucasian weav- 
ings were dumped upon our market under the discredited name of 
Daghestans. Many householders who “furnished ” in the eighties are 
undoubtedly treading under foot masterpieces that museums seek for in 
vain. All of which is comforting to those who, being free of prejudice 
against the second-hand, have a constitutional tenderness for all vener- 
able rubbish. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Sr. Pauy’s CarHepRAL. — The boast and admiration of England is 
the cathedral church of St. Paul. Its claims to an equality with St. 
Peter’s at Rome, excepting for magnitude, have been advanced. That 
such a competition will be easily maintained, candor cannot allow, if in 
examining the objections made by foreigners of taste we find that they 
are founded in fact as well as supported by opinion. Let us attend to 
their statefhent of deficiencies in architectural science discoverable in 
this grand edifice, not to insist on those which are more dependent on 
taste. They assert that the essential and visible want of proportion in 
some of the principal dimensions is extremely derogatory to the praise 
which has been given to Sir Christopher Wren for his understanding 
the elegant precision of the antique or even the excellent modern style 
which existed in his time, and which he was fully enabled to consult 
and follow. They inquire why the architrave and frieze are omitted 
above the arcades of the nave and choir, while the entablature is com- 
plete in every other part of the fabric? Why the summit of the arcade 
is elevated, as in the Temple of Peace at Rome, above the capitals of 
the pilasters, for the whole height of the architrave and half that of the 
frieze? Why has the enormous cupola, which appears to overwhelm 
the church, a height and exterior circumference so disproportioned 
to the other dimensions of the edifice * And, lastly, why is the inside 
surface of the cupola made into an imperfect cone, which throws the 
pilasters out of their upright and forces them to lean towards the centre? 
They contend that no similar errors can be detected in the rival temple, 
nor will they allow the great English architect to emulate the fame of 
Michel Angelo and his successors in that stupendous structure. As to 
decoration, which must be suggested and regulated by taste alone, it 
may be wished that Sir Christopher Wren had not divided the body of 
the church into two equal orders, instead of adding an attic only, as at 
St. Peter’s, and that he had been more sparing of festoons, which crowd 
the surface already broken into minute rustic, to the very summit. 
Of the facade, and particularly of the two hemispherical porticos at either 
termination of the transept, too much cannot be said in praise. The 
vast cupola, no less than the other parts of the structure in connection 
with it, when inspected from one of the angular points of the building, 
acquires a greater harmony of parts, as the extreme length is fore- 
shortened and blends more accordantly with the whole. It is well 
known that the first design which he gave for this cathedral was more 
approved by its‘great author; and it has apparently some advantages 
over that which was finally adopted, after many interferences and devi- 
ations made at the instance of those who directed this sumptuous work. 
Among other points of superiority may be noticed that the whole fabric 
consisted of one order only, instead of an equal division into two, and 
the grand portico projected with a space an elevation not unequal to 
that of Agrippa added to the Pantheon at Rome. — The Architect. 





PROGRESS ON THE Hupson River Tunnev.— At the office of the 
New York and Jersey Railroad Company, which is building the tunnels 
under North River from Hoboken to Christopher Street, Manhattan, it 
was learned that the north tube of the double tunnel was nearly bored 
through, being now under the head of the French Line pier at Morton 
Street, with 4,800 feet of the 5,600 feet of the entire tunnel, the main- 
land part included, finished. It is expected that this tube will be com- 
pleted in 1904, and that the south tube will be completed in 1905. As 
the cars will run in only one direction in the individual tubes the rail- 
road will not be put in operation till both tubes are completed. The 
nearly completed bore extends from the Hoboken side to within a few 
feet of the shore line in New York and the Hudson is therefore practi- 
cally tunnelled. The work on this bore was started twenty-five years 
ago, and was discontinued at various stages of the work on account of 
the difficulties. — NV. Y. Tribune. 





A Recorp-sreakinc Loc Rarr.—The Milwaukee Sentinel is in 
error in reporting that a log raft recently towed into that harbor and 
containing 8,000,000 feet board measurement of lumber is the largest 
timber raft ever put together. The new steamer “ Francis H. Leggett ”’ 
reached this port last Tuesday night with a timber raft from Columbia 
River containing the same board measurement as the Milwaukee raft. 
The “ Leggett’s” raft is 730 feet long, 85 feet in its widest part, and 
draws 20 feet of water. Besides her big tow, the “ Leggett”? had a 
cargo of 1,200,000 feet of lumber on board. Thus one vessel brought 
into port on one trip 9,200,000 feet of timber, which is probably a 
world’s record in the lumber-carrying trade. — San Francisco Chronicle. 
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LEADED GLASS AS AN ADJUNCT | 
TO THE MODERN RETAIL STORE. 

One of the most encouraging tendencies 
of the present time, from the standpoint of 
those interested in the architectural develop- 
ment of our cities, is the growing realization 
among the business men of to-day of the} the building. 
practical value, in its relation to their success, hand, the background which forms the greater 


striking from the outside. For this purpose 
tirely, the originators of this work 
sight of the fact that outside windows are 
openings, and for the sake of exterior effect, 





In this latter work, on the other 


of the harmonious decoration of their stores | portion of the lights is worked in clear glasses, 
and offices. This is particularly true of men | relieved by an ornament of colored opalescents 
who conduct retail businesses, catering to the|in small surfaces, the effect being obtained 
more fastidious and intelligent, but it is by no| principally by the use of leads of varying 
means confined to any one class of trade, and | sizes. 
while much of the effort 
in this direction has been 
misdirected, there has 
been a steady upward 
movement, with the re- 
sult that many of our 
modern retail stores are 
models of simple 
gance, that reflect equal 
credit on the good taste 
of the public, and the in- 
telligence of the men who 
endeavor to gratify it. 
This is particularly the 
the 
where 


Further description is unnecessary, 


HANANG 
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ele- 


case in regard to 
fronts of 
the problem of producing 
an effect that is at once 
striking and harmonious, 


stores, 


without interfering with 
the primary purpose of 
the store window, which 
is to display the goods 
therein, 
only recently been satis- 


contained has 
factorily solved. 

In this connection, 
of the installations 


Glass Store Front exec abee-R e 


ited Dy the Lar 


some 
of the Larrabee-Roscoe Co., of this city, who |the accompanying illustration giving an‘idea 
have furnished the leaded glass for most of | of the general style of this work. 

the recent work of this kind here, are es-| Other examples of the work of this com- 
pecially interesting. Of these, three which | pany in the decoration of places of business 
have been completed during the past summer, may be seen throughout the city, the more 


are particularly noteworthy examples of what | recent ones which have not been previously | 


a store front should be. These are the shoe mentioned being in the stores of the Sorosis 
store of Jones, Peterson & Newhall on Tem-|Shoe Co., on Temple Place and Boylston 
ple Place, the building in which Hall & Han-| Street, D. S. McDonald’s 
cock, the Washington Street hatters, have | Tremont Street, and also in the R. H. White 
just located, and the new shoe store of Hanan Co.’s building, A. Shuman & Co.’s store and 
& Son on Summer Street, of which last we} the new store of Andrew J. Lloyd on Wash- 
reproduce a photograph. 

The principal difference between the leaded- | 
glass work in these stores and that formerly 
employed for similar purposes lies in the fact illustrating the successful treatment of an- 
that in the past the aim has been chiefly to! other phase of the store-front problem. 
create an effect that will be noticeable and | 


restaurant on 


ington Street. The prismatic-glass front of 


the latter store was furnished by George K. 





Maltby & Co., and does very effective work, 


The work of the Larrabee-Roscoe Co. is 





opalescent glass has been used almost en- 


losing 


should be subordinated to the other details of 





especially noteworthy from the fact that it 
is dependent throughout on the application of 
| artistic principles to the problem of effective 
| store decoration, and particularly to the de- 
 clguing and carrying out of store fronts that 
|are both beautiful and appropriate, and in 
which, at the same time, the decoration is sub- 
servient to the practical purpose of the win- 
dows. ‘This is a branch of the lJeaded-glass 
maker’s art that has been neglected. The 
| leading workers in stained glass have either 
| passed it by altogether, or have failed to 
}carry out the work they have undertaken, 
that conscientious- 
ness that they have de- 
voted to ecclesiastical 


with 


work, and the decoration 
But 


the gentlemen at the head 


of house interiors. 
of this concern, while pri- 
marily makers of church 
windows, which is and 
always will be the highest 
form of expression of the 
realized time 


art, some 


ago that there was a field 


for sincere artistic work 
in store decoration, and 
have devoted consider 


able time and thought to 
it. 
tified in this assumption, 


That they were jus 
the store fronts mentioned 
previously, which are a 
source of pride to their 
owners, and elicit favor 
able comment from every 
architect who sees them, 
are abundant proof. 

It would not be proper 
to close this article with- 
{out mentioning one especially noteworthy 
| piece of work which may be seen in this city, 
It is in the Tabard Inn Library on Boylston 
| Street, and was produced by Mr. Nicola 
D’Ascenzo, of Philadelphia. 
absolutely unique, and in the place, possesses 


is 


The work 
English character an 
It 


is a fine example of absolute fitness in the 


|through its antique 
appropriateness that cannot be surpassed. 


adaptation of leaded glass to the place in 
which it is to be used. 





NOTE. 





Tae New York Carved Moulding Co. 
| justly lay claim to being the oldest manu- 
facturers of Machine Embossed Mouldings in 
‘America and rightly believe that their long 
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experience and careful attention to the de-! years there came along the vertical 1-inch 
tails of the business, has made them compe-| pipe radiator, which was made with 1-inch ver- 
tent to judge intelligently of the requirements | tical tubes and cast-iron base and top. Some 
of all consumers of decorated mouldings. | makes for pressure used the welded end tube 
They claim to be the largest manufacturers | with diaphragm or screwed cast-iron return 
in America and their agents in all the large | bend, others used the cast-iron return bend 
business centres of the world have built up for | pressed on the tops of the tubes. The next 
them an exceedingly large and profitable ex-|to appear was the cast tube screwed into 
port business. Many architects have already | a cast base. Its tube was made hexagonal 
received their late catalogue, which is very | and of loop form, and from this conception 
complete, and any not fortunate enough to'came the present line of cast-iron radiators, 


have received one, can obtain it by sending made in single, two, three and four column, 


such a request with their address to the home| and of different heights and patterns; and 


from them particularly in the matter of de- 
sign, weight, efficiency and the susceptibility 
of the surfaces to decoration, as the tones or 
colors of these radiators can be made to har- 
monize with their surroundings, and another 
great feature of the finish is the fact that it 
will not require renewing. Owing to its being 
electrically plated it will last indefinitely and 
removes that extremely objectionable feature 
of repainting and bronzing ever-present with 
| the cast type. 

In the tubular form the outside and inside 
surface of each section is nearly double that 








still, if the question of weight is considered | contained in cast radiators of the same floor 
|or the question of space occupied, the general | space, and it has been most thoroughly dem- 
SHEET-METAL RADIATORS. |method even at this date is to revert to the | onstrated that the flue radiation is the most 

In another portion of our publication will | pipe coils or a wall radiator made of cast-iron | efficient of all radiating surfaces. This pat- 
be found the advertisement of the Kinnear-|of modern design that occupies less space | tern also allows of its use for semi-direct heat- 
Hood Steel Co., calling attention to their! than the ordinary rectangular cast-iron radi-| ing, which is coming more and more into use 
product of sheet-steel, brass and copper radi-| ator, but still weighs the same per square | for public buildings as well as residences, etc. 


office, Ist Ave. and 44th St., New York. 


ators, and along this line it, perhaps, is not; foot. Interspersed along the years of evolu- 








Plant of the Kinnear-Hood Steel Co. at Newark, N. J 


out of place to refer to the advances made in| tion of the cast radiator there have been a 
the designing and manufacture of these goods. few sheet-metal radiators. Some of these, 
Nothing in the line of mechanical production | though plain and crude of design and manu- 


for heating has improved so slowly as the | facture, are still in existence after giving | 


steam and hot water radiator; neither is | satisfactory service during a period of twenty- 
there any product used for residences or pub-| five to thirty years; and there are designs 
lic buildings for which the demand for artistic | similar to the old flat type that are still very 


improvement has been so great, and, although | largely used abroad, but up to the present the | 


seemingly great exertions have been made, | product, though small, has been kept to the old 
the development has been carried out under the | patterns; therefore, it will be readily seen 
fear of increasing the cost to an extent that|that the evolution has been slow, for in the 
would be a benefit to a competitor. matter of twenty-five years there has been no 
material change except in the design, and the 
cast-iron radiation of to-day weighs as much, 
if not more than it did at its birth. 
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The first radiator used for steam or water! The Kinnear-Hood Steel Co.’s sheet-metal 
to any extent consisted entirely of wrought-| radiators are an entirely new departure, in 
iron surfaces of 3, l-inch and 1}inch pipe, | that they in no way resemble the older pat- 
except in greenhouses, where 4-inch cast-iron | terns of sheet-metal radiators, and while, per- 


| The single-tube patterns are made with a 
| view to filling the demand for narrow radi- 
ators, for halls, bathrooms, lavatories and 
under-window spaces, where wider patterns 
cannot be used. This entire product being 
made of sheet-metal, the thickness of metal 
exposed to the heating medium and to the air 
is uniform, and the expansions and contrac- 
tions, therefore, are equable, with no danger 
of cracking by unequal strains; and in con- 
tents has steam spaces or water spaces less 
than the cast types, ensuring quicker circula- 
tion of water through same, less volume of 
water for the boiler to turn over for the same 
|amount of heating-surface, therefore, more 
satisfactory for quick changes from cold to 
heat and vice versa than radiators containing 
| a large volume with no more exposed surface. 

In considering this radiator for water cir- 
culation it might be well to say that its con- 
| tents per square foot of heating-surface is, 
‘in comparison with 1-inch pipe surface, as 
11.5 to 13. 

Another feature of these radiators, and one 
of great importance, is its uniform thick- 
ness of metal and uniform steam and water 
spaces, thus ensuring an equable distribution 
and equable temperature at all parts of the 
radiator, and also the fact that all surface is 
“ prime ” surface — the core, or inside, being 
'the same at all points, which cannot be said 
of cast radiation ; owing to the unequal flow of 
|iron in the mould it is almost impossible to 


| obtain a cast of even thickness, and absolutely 
nothing is known of the thickness or integrity 
| of the different portions of cast radiators unless 
|it is broken, while with the sheet-steel radi- 
|ator the material is uniform as rolled, and 


there is no possibility of weakness showing 





after use. 
KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO., 
141 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, N. Y. 


PROGRESS IN PLUMBING. 


THe evolution in sanitation and the im- 
provements in sanitary appliances in the last 
twenty years have brought about new condi- 
tions in the plumbing business, which require 

\that an up-to-date show-room, and inviting 
the attention of the public to the goods dis- 
played in it, are as necessary to the plumber 
as to the successful merchant in any other 
line of trade. 

Having had over a quarter-century’s expe- 
rience in manufacturing, advertising and sell- 
ing “ SranDARD ” Porcelain Enamelled Baths 
and Sanitary Ware, we can unhesitatingly 
| state that the plumber who will adopt up- 
| to-date methods of displaying the well-known 
|“ SranpaRD” Porcelain Enamelled Ware 


pipe was once universally used. After a few | haps, similar in shape to the cast types differ|and the “STanparp” Portable Shower will 
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“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
HANOVER BANK 
UNION CLUB 


BROAD EXCHANGE 

ST. PAUL BUILDING 

AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING 

BANK OF COMMERCE 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN 


N. 


PORTLAND Sirs 





CEMENT 


American Brand. 





Y. LIFE INS. BUILDING 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING 


BUILDINGS 


AND MANY OTHERS 


‘Atlas Portland «« 
Cement Company 


BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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These paintings, the subject of which is “ The Ouest of the Holy Grail,” have recently) 
I > J . 

o has lighted nearly every public and private art gallery in the United States, as w 

saics, etc. He invites correspondence concerning 





Delivery Room, Boston Public Library, showing Edwin A. Abbey's Decorative Paintings 
York, 


be lighted by I. P. FRINK of New 
ell as a great many lecorated ilings, frie 
ial effects of all kinds in electri 


spec 








be greatly benefited by thus cooperating 


with our methods to make “STANDARD” a 
household word the world over, and letting the 
magazine-readers know that our product can 
be seen and bought in their immediate vicinity. 

Our “ Green and Gold” guarantee label is 


on every piece of “STanpARD” Porcelain 
Enamelled Ware; also initials S.S. M. Co., 
or “STANDARD” 


terior. 


is cast in relief on the ex- 
This guarantee insures you against 
loss or annoyance caused by handling inferior 
quality or defective goods. 

The motto of every progressive plumber 
should be: “‘StranparpD’ goods and supe- | 
rior workmanship have made us successful.” | 

No matter how little money you may have | 
to devote to the sanitation of your home, im- | 
provements in the bathroom may be made | 
from time to time, at a moderate cost. Write 
us about your plans, and we will assist you | 


“STANDARD” Ware brings to the necessary 
fixtures of a modern bathroom a grace and 
beauty of design which makes it luxurious as 
well as sanitary. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated book, 
“ Modern Bathrooms.” 


attractive bathroom interiors, costing from $80 


It is free, showing many 


to $550, with approximate cost in detail. 
The “ STANDARD 


” 


Portable Shower costs 
but $15 complete, and enables you to equip 
your bathroom with a perfect shower, as effi- 
cient as the more expensive permanent fix- 
Our new book, “For Beauty's Sake,” 
tells all about this, and is free. 
STANDARD SANITARY 


tures. 


MFG. CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


In an admirably printed and very instruct- 
ive little catalague, the American Blower 


with suggestions. We have a department for | Company, of Detroit, Mich., has this to say 


this purpose, and our services are 


free. | about mechanical draft : — 





“To a person who has not studied the sub 
ject, the suggestion that he should have a 
Mechanical Draft plant invariably provokes 
the question, ‘What advantages has it over 
natural draft ?’ 

“ The advantages are many, though largely 
dependent upon one another. Being so inter- 
woven, to enlarge upon each one separately 
borders closely on repetition in some in- 
stances, yet the distinctive features are pres- 
ent and are at once apparent. 

“The advantages may properly be classi 


fied under two heads — Convenience and 
Economy. 

“ Convenience. — Independence of atmos- 
pheric conditions. Regulation. Adaptabil- 


ity. Economy of space. Smoke prevention. 


Omission of chimney. Portability. 

“« Economy.— Cheaper in first cost. Smaller 

Increased 
Utiliza- 


Smaller boiler plant. 


operating expense. Cheaper fuel. 


combustion. Combustion efficiency. 


| tion of waste gases. 
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“ALSEN’S 
RI CAN PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


An artificial Portland Cement of the highest character made under the supervision of Chemists and 
Engineers connected with the Alsen’s Cement Works of Hamburg, Germany, superior to all other 








American Portland Cements, absolutely sound, uniform, and of great strength. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, Gen’! Agents, 45 Broadway, New York 


Works at Alsen, N. Y., on Hudson River 











An Invitation 








Architects, Decorators and their clients are re- 
quested to visit our new show rooms which now 
embody 20,000 square feet of floor space and contain 
a most valuable and notable collection of rare antique 
and modern rugs and carpets, which new arrange- 
ments enable us to show under strong north light. 





' Recent improvements in our equipment include 
KENT-COSTIKYAN a new Antique Room in which will be exhibited Mr. 
MAKERS AND IMPORTER S Costikyan’s valuable collection of Oriental art objects. 


fen Panna ft , 
ne Penswn Rese ane Canvere New importations of rugs from our resident 


buyers in Persia are constantly arriving, adding 
artistic and historical interest to our display and 
offering splendid advantages to all who seek to 
work out schemes of decorative treatment. 


WHOLESALE 
890 Broaowar, Cor. 19 Srreet,.New Yorn 


Teceprones S35 18°" Srecer 
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“Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 
By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


Price, paper cover - - . - - - . - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








“ Natural draft is that force which is pro- 
duced by two columns of air of unequal tem- 
peratures and weights endeavoring to equalize 


or balance one another. 

“The higher the chimney or column of 
heated air, or the greater the difference 
between the temperature inside the stack and 
outside, the greater will be the difference in 


pressure, and consequently the greater will 
be the velocity upward. This is what is com- 
monly known as draft. 

“Anything dependent upon such a variable 
element cannot possibly be always the same, 


| nor can it even approximate a uniform result 


by any of the usual devices employed. It is 


no exaggeration to state that a variation of | 


25 per cent in the draft, due entirely to sud- 
den changes in atmospheric conditions, is 
commonly encountered. 

“With Mechanical Draft, uniformity of 
draft-pressure is assured regardless of weather 
conditions. 

“Tt requires no explanation to make this 
clear.” 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1903. Price, { 


INTERNATIONAL ISsuE, 50 CTS 
REGULAR a 15 * 








WJATTIER MACHINE CO., 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 





FLe# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CoO. 


st WeEsT 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








Akcou TEOTURAL INSTRUO-% 
TION. 


"BOSTON, MASS. 

ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work 

For catalogues and information apply to 
II. W. TYLER, Secretary 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 











CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


[{ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admittec 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fa OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


OQ#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 

Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 

Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEA UX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising trequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 
For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 838d St., New York City. 
-———”—”—*@RMLADEELLPHIA, PA.” 
[ 7] NIVERSITY OF PENNS YI- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Degree B. S. in Arch.). 
(Degree AZ. S. in Arch.). 
COURSE (Certificate). 


FourR-YEAR COURSE 
GRADUATE YEAR 
Two-YEAR SPECIAI 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Spec ial Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B, S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


" $T. LOUIS, MO. 
W.- {SHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 


College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 
or as special students 





N.S. SHALER, Dean. 
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Will Last 


Only when the right kind of varnish is used. 
nearly four score years’ experience In manu- | 
facturing give permanent satisfaction when you specify 


|, X. L. Preservative Coatings 


For Varnish Catalogue write 


The best 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 





45 Broadway, New York 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 

We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil! 
urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 





“ THs AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 

THE ORDERS 
PY 

WILLIAM R. WaRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 ~ 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


FIVE OF ARCHITECTURE 


OVAS: 


hb 


‘Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs.” 


0.00, 


81 Plates, folio and text. Price, $ 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


Bo0oKs ; 


“The Library of Congress, 


” 





FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor, | 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


ARCHITE( 


AMERICAN r COMPANY. 


BOP4S : 

| » 

“Door and Window Grilles.” 
| 104 Plates : 10 x 14%4/". 

In Cloth, $7.5 

| In Portfolio, 86.50. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 


ROBER:? 'C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STRBET, 





Established 1830. New YorE 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 
In Wrought Bronze and Steel wtiR 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


Ti ACD EAD cimor cozevearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


BOSTON, 
1°° Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, $. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 




















ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 


VIINERAL WOOL een 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


























NEW YORK. 
— ~ THE H. B. SMITH C0. ngs ‘Street, 
a Seade MANUPACTURERS. New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Borascssuen 1859. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Send for Catalogue. 





@_ No chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link. If there were any step in the 
process of making “Taylor Old Style” 
tin that we did not personally perform, 


we could not guarantee it as we do. 


N. & G. TayLor Co. 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


“It aint the name that makes the tin good. It’s the tin 


that makes the name good.” — Rufus the” Roofer, in October 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





«thee 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 





12 months. 
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PITTSBURCH NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing- 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 





NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


CHICACO 


Residences and other buildings can 


BOSTON 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 


WEATHER VANES, 


NIALS, Etc, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., New YORK. 





CLEANING 


whether given frequently by the careful house- 
maid or strenuously by the zealous janitor, 
does not destroy the original brightness of 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


It is “ white metal clear through’’ and there is 
no plated surface that cin be worn away by 
rubbing 


All products including Seamless 
Brass and Copper 
scribed in our “Table Book.” 


Tubing are de- 


BENEDICT & BURNHAM Mea. Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Boston 
172 High St. 


New York 
253 Broadway 




















PAINT DIES 


When repainting is too long deferred. 
the old paint is dead. 


ZING WHITE PAINTS 


Live longer than other paints, because they carry more oil. 


sary. See our practical pamphlets: ‘The Paint Question,” 
Architecture,” “ Specifications for Architects” and 
Decrees.” 


We do not grind zinc in oil. Send for list of 


manufacturers of zinc paints. 


OOOSOOOOOOOO 0000000000 


LOPLOOSODEOO ODO SOOOOO OOO ODO DOOOOOOOOOOOSOO HODES HOODOO OOS 


It is economical to repaint before 


better and are more economical because frequent repainting is not neces- 

“ Paints in 

“ French Government 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway 


OPERATED. BY 


Simplicity. Itself. 


SODERLUND 


BATH-TUB FIXTURE 





ONE HANDLE 


Economical 
and Attractive 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Union Brass Works Co. 
7 Sherman St,, 


Charlestown, Boston 





They look 


New York 
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B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


olio. Price, $5.00. 


ates, J 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 
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| The Kinnear 
Stamped Steel — 
= Ceiling, Sidewall 


laN YX" = | etc., has held its place in the 
ee front for years. It has no equal 


in construction or design. 


Catalogue and prices furnished 
—— upon request. 





















Ys : 
= The Kinnear & Gager Co. 
y) Manufacturers 
i J . (New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
y ll NS ‘een eel Columbus, Ohio 
} }) . ° Eastern Warehouse and Office 


No. 125 Broad St., Boston 
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CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 
LOCKERS sistem 


JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 

















“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 











Iron Stairs 

Store Fronts 
Balconies 

Grilles 

Railings 

Elevator Cars 
Elevator Enclosures 








and 





Ornamental Iron | 





Work for Buildings 


= 
| Iron Stairs in the N. EB. Conservatory of Music Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Ornamental Iron Work in the above Building Furnished by 


| THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














CopE Or PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUBz 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received ” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
a by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * 7 * * * * *. * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
Laleegy, os contfactor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 


ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder ineach branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 


A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* ” ” . . * * * * * * 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
emer as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
7 the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* . ~ » + * * * * * a 


ARTICLE VII. 
Obligation of Swb-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
ee contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

t—- Ot a1. €)58 Bod 76 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or materia] to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ix plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor. 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu 8 refusal by contractors to esti- 


mate under such conditions. 
A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B.A 
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Nos. 316, 318, 320 and 322 
Warren St., Boston Highlands 


Mr. William Donaldson, 690 Blue 
Hill, Dorchester, Mass., built these 
houses in 1870 and roofed them with 
M F roofing tin. Every roof is as sound 
to-day as when put on, although ex. 
posed to the sea air, so destructive to 
tin plate. At that time 


MF Roofing See ee 
Ternes [= 


was the best roofing material made in the world. Since then we have developed from it the 


wonderful 
U.S. Eagle NM 


(New Method) 








a practically perfect terne, which promises to give even better service than M F, The free 
sample we send any architect, contractor, builder or roofer, will demonstrate the value of this 
new product. 
Our products are for sale by all first class wholesale metal houses 
“A Fifty Year Roof” —a manual of terne manufacture, and roof-making—free, if you write to 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., Battery Park Bidg., New York 





American Architect Removal Sale 
NOVEMBER 4 TO 21 








BRASS 

BRONZE 
COPPER 

STEEL 


Kinnear 


Radiato rs : ate i The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 

ae . & 7s 3 Company of Boston has on view 
excel in artistic appearance, , | . 7 in its EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
greatest heating surface in . a at } and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
limited floor space,increased ; useful and interesting electrical appa= 


. ratus. 
efficiency and decreased 
d This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 


weight. . 3 3 b 4 2 10 P. M., daily, during the Autumn 
Durability : 4 ; 4 *. months, and visitors are cordially 


welcome. 


Guaranteed : Berek , See the New Telautograph Machine for 
: ‘ . . : =) 4g 12 4 transmitting written messages to any 
Beautifully finished to con- ‘ 3 a ee ft distance. 
form to any interior decora- 6 Pree EF 3 See the New Edison Storage Battery 
tion. ‘ i i= > oo See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
f Vapor Lamp 





Write for Catalogue No. § and many other illustrations of Elec= 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO. “i ) trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 


141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Masonic Temple 
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CAST IRON STAIR RAILING 


THE WM. R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS 
| 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


} MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ Pitt,” “BosTWICK,” NOVELTY AND COMPOSITE 
: PATENT FOLDING GATES AND GUARDS, IN BRASS, BRONZE, STEEL OR IRON, FOR 
H STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, 
; WINnDowS, BRIDGES, FERRYBOATS, Cars, Etc. ALSO ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNA. 
* MENTAL IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE WORK FOR BUILDINGS, RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY 
t AND ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, BANK AND OFFICE GRILLE 
: P Work, STAIRS, LANTERNS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, AND ALL ARTISTIC WROUGHT : 
WorK. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
: 


% 
‘ 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION, 












OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 








INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to he SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OCKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——-SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
Gro. T, Manson, Gen’l Supt. 
Wrrarp L CAxree.} were. Gti ropes Secy, 6 THE OKONITE CO., Lto., 





253 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
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“Yor Betages 
Or Roors 
Smoke Stacks 


WRITE FOR COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. NJ i 


“y 














« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
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35 Warren Street, New York 401Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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AN FIRE PROO 
Y) WIRE-GLASS { 


5 METAL LATHINGS FTC: 


ae 








BIN DIN G. 





The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 


editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition + - - - - Maroon. 


66 ‘* International Edition - . - Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 


The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 


The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 


practice will entail an increased charge. 


In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 











HITCHINGS @ Co. 





Established 1844 







“HITCHINGS” 
PERFECT SASH OPERATING 
APPARATUS 


Aline of heavy sash 100 feet 
in length can be easi- 
_ ly operated from one 


point withour 
Patented 
WORM and 
GEAR. Used 
by the leading 
Railroads, 


Factories, 


Mills, Green- 
houses, etc. 
Send four cts. 
for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


233 MERCER STREET - © NEW YORK 


















READY RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufaeturers. Sample and prices on request 


































QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS, €CO., 1014 9th &t, 
Counell Bluffs, lowa, 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €0.,141 Vincent 
St., Cleveland, O 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 





Mason For STAIRS, W000, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety or CEMENT, new or old 
Hun 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads An, Mason’ Safety; Tread Co.,' Boston 








Butcher's 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 


Ss Not brittle; will neither 
a scratch nor deface like shel- 
lac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory Po_isu known for Harp Woop FLoors. 







For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many advan- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


The BUTCHER POLISH C0., 356 Atlantic Ave. , Boston 














Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Bo? MKS: 


“Italian Renaissance Doorways.” 





104 Plates: 10/7 x 1414/7, 
In Cloth, 87.50. 
In Portfolio, 6.50. 





















AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers. 










Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


, BOSTON, MASS.27 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. ll 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





SAMSON. SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD‘ 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson.Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


> ~ > 
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WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 





il Ws i 


RIANE VALVES 


ti 
ni 





ASPHALT roors,” 
SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 











265 BROADWAY . - - New Yor«. 
to 
H SIDE WALLS 
722 AND “+++ 
WAIN SCOTING. 
: TELEPHONE - 46 16" ST, 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 


537°559°541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 








Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


*“CONSERVO” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 
E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Clry. 











ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


(Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 








* 
The Introstile 
A practical device doing away withthresholds. It saves 
fuel and keeps out dust, dirt, rain and snow. It also 
deadens noises between rooms, and prevents odors from 
entering. Investigate the best door strip made. 
Send for circular. 
The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


LOCOCO OOOO ry 














STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL’ PLATES 
*Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 

LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 

2133 Broadway - - = #£=New York City. 











Builders’ Insurance 
FIRE LIABILITY BOND 
Broadest Forms. Lowest Rates 


WILLIAM CURTIS RYAN 
18 Central Street, Boston 


Telephone, 4558 Main 





FOLSOM NEW MODEL 
SNOW GUARD 


Specified by leading architects to hold the 
snow on all pitch roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to the property it 
protects. The only perfect device for this pur- 
pose. For old and new roofs, slate, shingle, tile 
or metal. 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Faneuil Hall 
Old South Church 
King’s Chapel 
Boston 


Are Fitted with this Snow Guard 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 


143 Federal Street BOSTON, Mass. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 








154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A_ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 
or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 





Bow Ver@ . « « + . . 25 Park Place 

Philadelphia . . . . « 724 Chestnut St. 

Chleage. 2 ce eee ew 150 Lake St. 

Ghee 2 6 « @ 0 8 als 411 No. 8d St. 

; ‘ en 5 San Franciseo . . . . 509-511 Market St, 

As laid by us in the Billiard-room of the Larchmont Yacht Mendon, BOG, 1S te 41 Tower Bt. Uprer St. 
r Mariin’s Lane, W. C. 

Club, Larchmont, N. Y. Rallimore . . . . 41 South Liberty St. 

nn « % » x . . » 282 Summer St, 

Indianapolis, Ind. , 229 South Meridian St. 











Removal Sale 


Because of Removal from the offices we have occupied for twenty-three years to 
Larger and More Commodious ones at 


238 TREMONT STREET 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY will hold at 211 Tremont St., 


Boston, between November 4 and 21, a 


REMOVAL SALE 
































The day has passed when ventilation was regarded as a luxury. 
To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance of health and 
mental activity. Improvement in methods has been largely the result of 
employing positive means—the fan blower—to produce positive results. 
With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is wanted, 
not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed ata central point, without 
danger of leakage or freezing, and the temperature is automatically controlled. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MAss. 


NEW YORK 2 PHILADELPHIA ot CHICAGO o LONDON 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 TrEMonNT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
> si quarterly - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 
Subscription $3 per year 


Ra@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 





Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 


M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokestfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sals,” 15 cents per line [8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 











New Advertisements. 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO. (New York, N. Y.), 
Radiators. Page v. 

EDISON LIGHT (Boston, Mass.), Electric Apparatus. 
Page v. 

SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION (Boston, Mass.), 
Asbestolith and Concrete-steel Construction. Page 


xv. 
I, P. FRINK (New York, N. Y.), Reflectors. Page 3. 





See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Cadell, F. B. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Jorath. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
J.C. Pearson Company. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Smith & Anthony Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8S. 








FOR SALE. 





NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
ZA. $100 machine, will sell for $70 cash. Address 
“Typo,”’ American Architect office. t.f. 
WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a first-class archi- 

tectural draughtsman; must be a good designer, 
understand construction and be able to render per- 
spectives in pen and ink or color. Address “Ohio,” 
care of American Architect. 1454 





WANTED. 
¥u want to increase your light, then use the 
Stanley Gas Mantle 150 C. P. which is made by a 
new process; can also be used on gasoline and naphtha 
lamps, and ts brighter and stronger than any mantle 


on the market. One dozen sent for$3. Special prices 
to large buyers and the trade. Stanley Gas Mantle 
Mfg. Co., Station D, Baltimore, Md. 1454 











matter where it is or 

what it is worth. 
a, price, and learn how I 
usiness ean also sell improved 
residence and business 

real estate in any part of t ¥ 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American Bidg., Phila. 

BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 

[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ie provided “theik regular correspondents, the ede 
eagpecialby from the smailler and outiging towne.) 

ADVANCE RUMORS. 
secured an important contract, having been awarded 
the task of ereeting an immense new round-house 
place. The round-house will be of 28 stalls, and 
both buildings will be ef cement constraction 
Baltimore, Md.—An ordinance has been introduced 
in the First Branch providing for the tearing down 


EE il fi if well established, no 
Send description, state 
he country. Write to-day. 

(Reported for the Amerioan Architect and Bullding News.) 
tors greatly ire to recewe volmtary information, 
Allendale, Ont.—A London, Ont., firm has just 
and machine shop for the Grawd Trunk at this 

throughout. The total cost will be over $40,000. 
» Public School-house No. 43, on High St., near 





te the largest and finest 


Removal — ed Blue Print Es- 
ta 


ishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


&8 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
|} 878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bldg.,San Francisco 
| 1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 
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Specification Reminder for the use of Architects, Builders and Others. 


A complete summary of items of every branch of building work. A very useful book for 
those who have to do with the erection and construction of buildings. Price, 50 cents per 


copy. Apply to 


William H. Sayward, Secretary of The National Association of Builders, 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Fayette, and the erection on the same lot of a build- 

ing more suitable for public school purposes. The 

appropriation is placed at $65,000, to be taken from 
any of the Western Maryland Railroad surplus that 
might become available for public improvements 

The ordinance was referred to the Committee on 

Education. 

Ap ordinance has been introduced for the pur- 
chase of a lot of ground near Aisquith and Oliver 
Sts. and the erection of a truck-house thereon. 
Appropriation, $25,000. 

Arrangements for the purchase of the lot at the 
corner of 27th St. and Huntingdon Ave. have been 
completed by Rev. John Gardner Murray, rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The little tract will be used as a site for 
a new stone chapel which will cost $10,000. 

Bay City, Mich.— The matter of erecting a new 
county court-house, costing in the neighborhood of 
$250,000, is being considered. 

Brighton, Mass.— Plans for a $40,000 apartment 
block to be erected for Dana Estes have been drawn 
by J. M. Parks, of Brookline. They show a brick 
building, 60’ x 118’, three stories high, to contain 
suites of two and three rooms each. It will be 
erected in Englewood Ave., near the corner of 
Beacon St. 

Brockten, Mass. — Mrs. Lois K. Wales, of Quincy, 
has put in the hands of the executive committee of 
the Brockton Hospital $5,000 with which to builda 
memorial ward in honor of her husband, the late 
William H. Wales. 

Chelsea, Mass.— Plans have been approved for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building which 
the Cheleea branch will erect in Hawthorn St., 
near Bellingham Sq., in this city. The structure 
will be five stories high and 50’ x 100’ in dimensions. 
The materials will be buff brick, with limestone 
trimmings. The building is estimated to cost §45,- 
000 above the land. The lot cost $10,000. The 
entire building will be for the exclusive use of the 
Association. 

Chicago, I11.— John Zelewsky will build a three- 
story apartment-house on the east side of Woodlawn 
Ave., near 61st St., at a cost of $50,000. 

A. G, Ferree has made plans for a three-story flat 
building, 90’ x 160’, which is to be built at the inter- 
section of Vincennes and Bryant Aves., at a cost of 
$65,000 

The southeast corner of Berkeley Ave. and 59th 
St. is to be improved with 2 three-story buildings, 
76’ x 71’ and 40’ x 60” respectively. The plans are 
by L. M. Mitchell, and the cost is estimated at $50,- 
000. 

At the southeast corner of Washington Ave. and 
52d St. W. P. Doerr will build a three-story apart- 
ment-house, 150’ x 150’, after plans by J. F. and 
J. P. Doerr, at a cost of $90,000. 

The Francis Nygren Foundry Co. will build a one- 
story foundry, 100’ x 140’, on Fillmore St., rear 
Rock well, after plans by H. W. Tomlinson, at a cost 
of $30,000. 

The new Edgewater Presbyterian Church, the 
ground for which was broken recently will be a 
handsome stone structure and will stand at the 
south west corner of Kenmore and Bryn Mawr Aves. 
The cost will be $50,000, and the building will be 
ready for the congregation May next. George W. 
Maher is the architect. 
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Denison, Ia.— Marxen & Rubabhr, of Avoca, have 

secured the contract to erect the court-house, at 

$75,000. The first story will be of brown sandstone 

and the remainder of Bedford. George A. Berling- 
hof, architect, of Beatrice, Neb. 


East Nerthfield, Mass.— Two new buildings will 
soon be under way for the Northfield tchools. One 
of these, a new dining-hall, is to be located at 
Mount Hermon; the other, a science hall, at North- 
fieldSeminary. Already $55,000 has been subscribed 
for the purpose. 

Fall River, Mass.—The plans for the new Watuppa 
Cotton Mills have been prepared by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., of Boston. The capital of $250,000 
has been subscribed and it is hoped to have all bids 
in within two weeks, and te get the foundation in 
and the walls erected this year. 


Granville, 111.—The Chicago, Milwaukee and St, 
Paul Road contemplates the erection of 50 dwe)l- 
ings in connection with its new shops at a total ccst 
of $60,000. Fifteen of these houses have just been 
given in contract. Each will be one-story and a 
half, 24’ x 36’, of frame construction on brick base. 


Greenwich, Conn.— A despatch from New Haven 
states that President Hall, of the Consolidated 
Road, has authorized the construction of a new 
passenger station and the enlargement of the sta- 
tion grounds on the east-bound track at this place. 
The work will be begun immediately, 


Indianapolis, Ind.—It is probable that the erection 
of the new Board of Trade Building will not be 
begun before early spring. The Board will expend 
abobt $165,000 for its new building. The organiza- 
tion has assets that can be turned into cash amount- 
ing to about $40,000. The remainder of the money 
will have to be borrowed. 


Ithaca, N. ¥Y. — Ground will be broken in the spring 
for the new Rockefeller Hall of Physics and the 
new Goldwin Smith Hall of Languages for Cornell 
University. Each building will cost $250,000. Rocke- 
feller Hall will be located on East Ave., just north 
of President White’s residence, and Goldwin Smith 
Hall will be placed in the quadrangle between Lin- 
coln Hall and Stimson Halli. 


Lawrence, Kan.—The building committee of the 
Fraternal Aid Association has let the contract for 
the new building and it will be erected as soon as 
the work can be done. The contract was let to 
Henry McLaughlin, of Leavenworth, for $28,400, 





Louisville, Ky.— A proposition now advanced is to 
form an association with the alumni of the medical 
and law departments of Louisville University as its 
principal members, for the purpose of raising a 
fand by subseription to extend the active depart- 
ments of the university with direct reference to 
the establishment of an academic department. It 
is desired to raise $110,000 to expend in the equip- 
ment of the present schools and erect halls for the 
instruction of the academic department. 

Montreal, P. Q.— At the quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Western General Hos- 
pital, it was stated that a new hospital would prob- 
ably be erected in the spring, and that it would 
provide accommodation for at least 100 patients. 
The building would cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 


New Castle, Pa.— Ground has been broken for the 
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right. 


rior and Interior Finish. 
ness are forceful reasons why it should be used, 
When once in place stays put. 


A large assortment always on hand. 


What more can any one ask? 


Architects, Attention! 


E know your clients will be pleased and satisfied if you will recommend 
and specify CALIFORNIA REDWOOD for both Exte- 
Its Beauty, Durability and Clear- 





It will last for centuries. 
The Lumber must be used in order to fully 
appreciate its wonderful, exclusive and matchless properties. 

Stock right, quality right, prices 


Bartlett Lumber Company 


Room 409, 53 State St. 


Telephone 1911 Main 


BOSTON, MASS. 





















as See 






any point desired . . 





New York Office ° 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast. . . . . 
MAINGPPIGR’ 40 5 8 wt 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 
Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 





. . . . . . 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 


This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 





with fresh lime atalltimes . ... . 








ROCKLAND, MAINE 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) | 
erection of the new Highland Ave. United Presby- | 
terian Church. The stracture will cost at least | 
$50,000 and will be located at the corner of Highland | 
and Park Aves,, upon a site partially donated by | 
Geo. V. Boyles, a retired millionaire oil producer, 


New Haven, Conn. —A new Italian chur h is soon | 
to be erected on the corner of Washington Ave. and | 
Gold St. Several buildings which stood on the} 
chosen site have been removed and work on the ex- | 
ecavations has already began. The new church 
will be of the Italian Renaissance style of archi- | 
tecture with a projecting roof supported by light | 
stone columns. It will be 110 feetin length by 52 
feet in width, and will be constructed of red brick 
with red iron and terra-cotta trimmings. It will 
cost in the neighborhood of $25,000. 

New York, N. ¥.— The construction plans for the 
group of new buildings fr the College of the City 
of New York have been filed with Building Super- 
intendent Thompson by Geo. B. Post, the architect 
selected by the city. The buildings are to be five 
in number, partly connected by a subway, and will 
cover an area extending from Amsterdam Ave. to 
St. Nicholas Terrace and from 138th to 140th Sts. 
Cost, $2,500,000. 

Plans have been filed at the Bureau of Buildings, 
Manhattan, by A. S. Macgregor, an architect of | 
the Rapid Transit Subway Commission, for the | 
rebuilding of the billiard academy at the northeast | 
corner of Broadway and 42d St. The Astor Estate 
is the owner. Cost, $20,000. | 

At @ recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of | 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine at Bishop 
Potter’s office, 113 W. 40th St., J. Roosevelt Roose- | 
velt, the Rev. Dr. Peters and the Rev. Dr. Dix were | 
appointed a committee to perfect arrangements for | 
the erection of the episcopal residence, costing | 
about $90,000, to be built at Amsterdam Ave. and 
110th St., on the cathedral grounds. | 

Pawtucket, R. I —A number of architects througb- | 
out New England have sent in plans for a new | 
Y. M. C. A. building in this city. All have entered | 
the contest which the Y. M. C. A. building com- | 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
mittee inaugurated scme time ago to architects. 
Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, instructor of architecture 
of Columbia University of New York, will assist 
and advise the committee in its work. 


| Philadelphia, Pa.— Gharles Gilpin and Shoemaker 


& Co. are bidding for the new club-house of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Athletic Association, which 
will soon be erected at Tabor Station. It will bea 
two-story frame building, 24’ x 96’, and will contain 
two bowling-alleys, shower baths and full athletic 
equipment. 

Plans have been finished by T. Mitchell Hastings 
for a five-story addition to the Rush Hospital for 
Consumptives, 33d St. and Lancaster Ave. The 
improvements consist of the demolition of the 
present main building and the erection of the new 
five-story structure inits place. It will be of brick, 
trimmed with stone, and wil! be surrounded with 
wide porches, The improvements will cost about 


$180,000. 

The Midvale Steel Co. will erect a plant to cost 
about $2,0°0,000. It is said that an entirely new 
process will be used in making the armor plate for 
the navy. 

W. R. Dougherty has the contract to build the 
extensicn to the University dormitories at 39th and 
Spruce Sts. The addition will measure 39/ x 75’, 
three stories high. The work will cost about $40,- 
000. 


A new $50,000 edifice is to be erected for the 
negro Baptist Church on the lot at the southwest 
corner of 16th and Christian Sts. It will be a two- 
story and gallery structure, of stone, with terra- 
cotta trimmings and a peaked tile roof. The 
dimensions will be 67’ x 130’. Plans by E. F. Berto- 
lette. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In the near future ground will | 


be broken on Diamond St. for Pittsburgh’s first 
arcade building. The contract has been let and the 
building already leased. The building will not be 
more than tbree stories high and the stalls will line 
all sides of it. 

E. J. Carlisle & Co. are receiving bids for the 
erection of a three-story fireproof school-building 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
for Sheraden Borough. It is estimated to cost 
about $17,000. The same architects have let a con- 
tract to James E. Dykemann for a $10,000 brick 
and stone residence, to be built at Forbes St. and 
Murray Ave., Squirrel Hill, for M. L. Martin. 


Providence, R. I.—The North Providence Town 
Council, in special meeting, voted to exempt from 
tazation from a period of ten yearsa plant proposed 
to be established on the old Greystone Mill prop- 
erty. The property ineludes not only the mill 
property at Greystone, but also a portion of a farm 
belonging to James C. Collins, which will be pur- 
chased by the firm of Joseph Benn & Sons, Incor- 
porated, an English firm engaged in the manufacture 
of fancy worsted weaves, principally dress goods, 
in Yorkshire, Eng. The new plant will be a large 
affair. 

Application for a building permit has been filed 
at the City-hall by Irons & Russell, manufacturers 
of emblems, for a new brick building for manu- 
facturing purposes, to be erected at the corner of 
Chestnut and Clifford Sts. The structure will be 
of brick construction, five stories in height, 75’ x 
136’ in dimensions and will be equipped with two 
passenger and freight elevators. The architects 
are Martin & Hall, who have nearly completed 
the plans. 

St. Boniface, Can.— A movement is on foot here, 
and throughout the diocese generally, to build a 
new cathedral. Plans have been received from 
Montreal for this new building and they are now at 
the Archbishop's Palace, where they are being 
inspected by Archbishop Langevin. This cathedral 
will be one of the finest of its kind in the Dominion 
and will cost $300,000. 

St. Louis, Mo. — W. L. Dow & Son have completed 
plans for the South Dakota building at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition. The building will be two 
stories in height and will occupy a ground espace of 
44’ x 68. 

Valley Forge, Pa. — The contract for the founda- 
tion of the Washington Memorial Chape) here has 
been awarded by Field & Medary, of Philadelphia, 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 
Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 
Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 










ARE MOST EXCELLENT 
PLACES to stow supplies and cloths 


ing. They admit light and air on 
all sides. Top is protected from 
dust and the meshes cannot be 
forced apart by human pressure. 


Made to fit 
anywhere 


Merritt & Co. 


1011 Ridge Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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to a local contracting firm, and work will start ina 
few days. The memorial will cost about $20,000. 
It will be several weeks before the contract for the 
superstructure will be let. 

Washington, D.C.— The magnificent new Union 
Station to be erected here, the cost of which will 
be $4,250,000, may be ready for the business of the 
next Presidential inauguration, a year from next 
March. The building, exclusive of the train floor, 
will cover an area of 250’ x 750’, while the train 
shed will be 135’ x 890’. 

Bids were opened at the District Building on 
October 27 for the construction of the new N. P. 
Gage school-building in Le Droit Park. The speci- 
fications call for hand-made red brick as the ma- 
terial to be used in the building and the style of 
architecture will be Colonial. The plans provide 
for eight class-rooms, an office, library and a teach- 
er’s room. The appropriation for the building 
amounts to $45,000. 

Whitman. Mass.—The Regal Shoe Co. has just 
secured the large field owned by the William H. 
Dunbar estate, just east of the Regal factory. On 
this six-acre lot 2 four-story additions to the present 
plant will be erected. 

Youngstown, 0.— The cost of the new Erie Rail- 
road station to be erected at this place will be $200,- 
000. The plans have been made and the company 
is about ready to begin work. 


CHURCHES. 
Brookings, 8. D.— Two-st’y bk. & st. church, 68’ x 
2’, furnace; $15,000; o., M. E. Society; a., Sedg- 


wick & Saxton. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
New York, N. Y. — Hester St., bet. Essex & Norfolk 
Stus., six-st’y bk. school, 200’ 4°" x 200” 4””"; $500,000; 
o., City; a., C. B. J. Snyder, 500 Park Ave. 


HOUSES. 
Minneapolis. Minn.— Tenth Ave., No. 1512, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 45’ x 47’, steam; $7,500; o., W. H. 
_ Fletcher; ¢., A. A. Swan, 2218 Irving Ave. N. 
New York, N. ¥Y.— Franklin Ave., nr. Jefferson St., 
2h-st’y fr. dwell., 22’ x 58’ 67; $5,000; o., Mrs. L. 
Wolff; a., John C. Wolff. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

New York, N. ¥.—£. Twenty-first St.. Nos. 23 25, 
ten-st’y & base. bk. stores, offices & lofts, 44’ x 90’; 
$100,000; 0., Merrick Con Co., | Broadway; a., 
Jardine, Kent & Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 

STABLES. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Forty-fourth St.. No. 548, 
tw -st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 99”; $7,000; c.. J. T. Brook, 
498 Eleventh Ave; a, J. H. Kuubel, 318 W. 42d St. 

Union Ave., No 
88’ 10/7; $5,009; o., Charles Dellinder; a., James H. 
Tully. 


815, three-st’y fr. stable. 24’ 5 x | 
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A. C. FaIRcuHILp, Pres. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY Passaic 


Geo. H. BLaKE.ey, Chf. Engr. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Rolling Mill Company 


J. B. Cooxg, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 
PI Boston Office, 31 State St. J 


New York OMiee, 5 Nassau St, 
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Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


Ww. J. PERRY 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Cleanout and Dead- 
End Stopper 


An Improvement in 


DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 


For Sale by all Jobbers 
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HG-'Ww: 
Manufactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 7988040 STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. T. HAGEN GO. Modern Laundry Machinery 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





- PROPOSALS. 


NTATE HOSPITAL. 
(At Baffalo, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals suitably endorsed on envelope for 
superintendent’s residence; construction, heating, 
plumbing and electric work at Buffalo State Hospital, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., may be sent by mail or delivered in 
person until the 11th day of November, 1903, to 
the State Commission in Lunacy, at the Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y., when the bids qwill be opened and 
read publicly. Drawings and specifications may be 
coveultei and blank forms of proposal obtained at 
the Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., or by application to 
G. L. Heine, State Architect, in the Capitol at Albany, 
N.Y. T. E. McGARR, Secretary State Commission 
in Lunacy. 1454 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 29, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 9th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction including plumbing, heat- 
ing apparatus, electric wiring and conduits of the U.S. 
Post-office at lowa City, la., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office or at the office of the Postmaster at lowa 
City, la., at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
| chitect. 1455 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
| chitect, Washington, D. ©., October 29, 1903. Sealed 





** | proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 


| P. M. on the 24th day of November, 1993, and then 
| opened, for the installation of an electric passenger 
| elevator in the U. 4. Post-office, Custom-house and 
| Court-house bailding at Tampa, Florida, in aecord- 
|}ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1455 








PROPOSALS. 


yo 

[At Fort Worden, Wash. } 

Bids are wanted November 14 for constructing 

road, granolithic walk, etc.. at this post. Address 

GEO. H,. PENROSE, Q. M., U.S. A., Port Townsend. 
1454 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 29, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’elock 
P. M. on the 25th day of November, 1903, and 1 .en 
opened, for extending and changing plumbing system 
at the U. 8. Post-office building at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, in accordance with drawings and specitica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of the Custodian, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYIAR, 
Supervising Architect. 1455 


‘TEEL TANK. MAb ne he 


{At Fort Brown, Tex.) 

Bids are wanted November 19 for erecting a 50,- 

000.gallon stee] tank on 50-foot trestle at this post. 
T. E. TRUE, Ch. Q M., San Antonio, 1455 


L208: 
[At Johnson City, Tenn | 


Bids are wanted November 24 for furnisbing ma- 
terial and erecting laundry building and equipment 
at the Mountain Branch, N. H. D. V.8., near Jonn- 
son City. J. H. Freedlander, architect, 244 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. MOSES HARRIS, Gen. Treas., 346 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 1455 





HURCH. 
[At Warrensburg, Mo.) 
Bids are wanted November 20 for erecting a 
church for the First Baptist Soc:ety. Address JOHN 
THRAILEILL. 1455 
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CHARCOAL IRON 
ROOFING PLATES 


Guaranteed Pure Iron Base 
Coated by Palm Oil Process 
Sheets Stamped and Resquared 


517 Arch St., Philadelphia MERCH ANT & CO., Inc. 14 Michigan St , Chicago 


247 Water St., New York 





§84 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 


MANUFACTURERS 





RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr., President 


JNO. J. DUPFY, General Manager CHAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-Presiden 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
SASH, DOORS, BLINDS AND LUMBER 


Telephone Connections 


Lafayette Ave. and P. B. & W. R. R., BALTIMORE, MD. 








PROPOSALS. 
CHOOL. 
{At Lakepark, Ia.) 
Bids will be received December 1 by D. C. May 
for erecting a school, including a heating plant and 
plumbing. Murphy & Ralston, architects, Waterloo. 
1456 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 24, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 17th day of November, 1903, and then 
opened, for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, 
complete in place, for the U. 8. Post-office at Lock- 
port, N. Y., in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of the Superintendent at Lockport, 
N. Y., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1454 


OSPITAL. 
[At cone Eagle Pass. Tex.) 
Office of Chief Quartermaster, Department of Texas, 
San Antonio, Tex. Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office and office of post quartermaster, Camp 
Eagle Pass, Tex., until November 19, 1903, for 
the construction of an 8-bed hospital, brick, includ- 
ing installation of plumbing, gaspiping and hot. water 
heating at Camp Eagle Pass, Tex., according to plans 
and specifications to be seen at this office and office 
of post quartermaster, Camp Eagle Pass, Tex. In- 
formation furnished on application. T. E. TRUE, 
D. Q. M.G., U.S. A.,C.Q M. 1454 


OAD WORK. 

[At Fort Worden, Wash.) 
Constructing Quartermaster’s Office, Port Town- 
send, Wash. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until November 14, 1903, for constructing road, 
granolithic walk, etc., at Fort Worden, Wash. Full 
information will be furnished at this office. GEO. 

H. PENROSE, Q. M., U.S.A. 


OSPITAL. 

(At Fort Mackenzie, Wyo } 

Office Construeting Quartermaster, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until No- 
vember 20, 1903, for construction of a 12-bed hos- 
pital at Fort Mackenzie, Wyo. Work on bu lding 
shall commence not later than March 1, 1904. Plans, 
specifications, instructions to bidders, proposal blanks 
and other information may be obtained at offices of 
depot quartermasters at Omaha, St. Paul, Denver 
and Chicago, and at this office. CAPT. THOS. 
SWOBE, Q. M. 1454 





Q TOREHOUSES. 
. (At Fort Slocum, N. Y.) 


Office of the Quartermaster, Fort Slocum, BR. ¥. 
Sealed proposals for the construction of subsistence 
and quartermaster storehouses at Fort Slocum, N. Y., 
will be received at the office of the undersigned 
until November 14, 1903, at wh'ch time and place 
they will be opened in the presence of bidders. Plans 
and specifications can be seen at the office of the 
undersigned on any day except Sundays, between 
the hours of 94. M.and4p.m. R. W. KINGMAN, 
2d lieut., 16th inf., Q. M. 1454 


TOREHOUSE. 
[At Omaha, Neb.) 
Office of Chief Quartermaster, Omaha, Neb. Sealed 
proposals, subject to the usual conditions, will be 
received here until November 16, 1903, for the 
construction of a new quartermaster’s storehouse at 
Omaba, Neb. Full information furnished on appli- 
cation to this office, where plans and specifications 
may be seen. WM. E. HORTON, acting chief be 





DREAKWATER. 
[At Biscayne Bay, Fla.) 


U. S. Engineer Office, Jacksonville, Fla. Sealed 
proposals for dredging and for constructing a stone 
breakwater, Biscayne Bay, Fla., will be received 
here until November 19, 1903. Information fur- 
nished on application. FRANCIS R. SHUNK, Cap. 
tain, Engineers. 1454 





PROPOSALS. } PROPOSALS. 
- , - 
RISON. lat P . ews 

; t Portsmouth, N. BH.) | At Dutton, ¢ ] 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau ef | Proposals will be received a * pcm ge 

Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, | for erecting a Presbyterian Church. F.W. DRAKE 

until November 21, 1903, for constructing a naval | Secretary. 1454 ° 

prison with appurtenances at the navy yard, Ports-| — 

mouth, N. H. Appropriation, $125,000. Plans and EMENT, STONE, ETO. 

specifications will be furnished by the bureau upon (At Fort Monroe, Va.) 


deposit of $25 as security for their return. MOR-| Engineer Office, U.S. Army, Room 2, Custom-house 
DECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1455 | Norfolk, Va. Sealed proposals for ‘teruichine ona 





-——— delivering Portland cement, broken stone and lumber 
J 


ee at Fort Monroe, Va., will be received here until 
(At Fort Myer, Va.]| November 23, 1903. Information furnished on 
Fort Myer, Va. Sealed proposals for constructing | application. E. EVELETH WINSLOW, Capt., Engrs 
blacksmith shop, guard-house and extension to rid- | ae "1454 
ing hall, will be received until November 21, 1903. | © 
Information on application. W. F. CLARK, Q. M. UILDING. 
1455 [At New Orleans, La.) 


. . m3 Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Coarine PLANT. Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
[At New London, Conn.) until November 28, 1903, for constructing a brick 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of and steel building for shops and offices at the naval 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, | 8t4tion, New Orleans, La. Appropriation, $70,000. 
D. C., antil November 28, 1903, for constructing Pian and specifications can be seen at the Burean, or 
an extension of the coaling plant at the naval station, will be furnished by the commandant of the navy yard 
New London, Conn. Funds available, $24,700. MOR- named upon deposit of $10 as security for their re- 





DECAI T, ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau, 1455 turn. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 
aisicninties ae 1454 
EATING. lpr 
LUMBING. 
H (At Portsmouth, N. H.) Pr [At Portsmouth, N. BH.) 


Sealed proposals will be received atthe Bureau of | Sealed proposals will be received at th 2g 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, | Yards = Docks, Navy cena, Wikio, 
until November 21, 1903, for a heating system for until November 21, 1903, for a plumbing aystem 
the new naval prison, navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. | for the new naval prison, navy yard, Portsmouth 
Plans and specifications will be furnished by the! N.H. Plans and specifications will be furnished by 
bureau upon deposit of $5 as security for their return. | the bureau upon deposit of $5 as security for their 
MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bu- 

1454 | reau. ; 1454 














Architectural Iowan 
rehitectural 
Cast and Wrought ‘oneness a 


STAIRS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES | 
WINDOW WORK 
GRILLES 
ENTRANCE DOORS 
COUNTER SCREENS 
MARQUEES 

ETC. ETC. 





This Bronze Elevator Enclosure, Hanover 
National Bank, James B. Baker, Architect, 
Executed by 





RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Borden and Review Aves. Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Have you seen that clever 
new book which we have just issued, fe 


illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade I5 Vols. L 5 Dols. 
Office, Bank and Library i 


Sa Steel Filing Devices N 


combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business’”’? GC 


If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 


together with 


this line. 


Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. . A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


| woe “Topical Architecture” 
The Berger Mfg. Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
211 Tremont St. 




















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





fay, Lithograpby 
, Heltiotype 
Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 














BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 














NOvEMBER 7, 1903.) 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURG 











NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tool de 


G. G. LEDDER, 
9 Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. se 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 
A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. | 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


_DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CoO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
STANDARD FIiRE-ESCAPE & MFG 


_120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


_ MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


‘ 





MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
: i Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
__23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MODELLING AND RNA- 
___MENTAL PLASTER. — 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE CoO., 
____7% Ch y St., Bost 
SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
STAINED CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND : 
ELLING. _e 








HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONES. 

S. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

(Send for Circular A.) 


TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








: WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following... 
ie | ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
% | Best Standards of Practice, and 
| Recommended to its Members by 
“i* | the Boston Society of Architects, 
| WaB ee - oeeeereee 


aoe Sle 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Sxecrion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


» 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party ta 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond 
. 

SEecTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

. 

SecTIon 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Membe1 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

» 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

7 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SzctTion 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the, title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

Sgcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
gianal education and render all possible help 
te juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 








and especially of architects and their 
clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 
Department heretofore connected with 
the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 
13 Murray Street, have been transferred 


by the 


Yale @ Towne 
Mfg. Company 














to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 








Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 
ings of all classes. 


Special provision is made for the inspection and 
selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 








Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 




















Fre C-T’- NELSON CO- 


é—o WHOLESALE MANUFACIURERS® 
Wn 
| 


ANDA (ob OR BUILT-UP) - 
tues ANY SIZE-UP T0.36 INCH DIAMETER 


AND 24 FEET LONG " 


CARVED CAPITALS etait WorK 


' OA athncan 
‘RAIL: ETC: A SPECIALTY 


WRITE FOR antl AND PRICES 











The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


= OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaLpo Bros., 102 M1LK STREET. 


BUILDING NEWS 





Every Friday. Price Fourpence 

The BUILDING NEWS is an Eng- 
lish Illustrated Journal devoted to Architect- 
ure, Civil Engineering, the Arts of Design, and 
Building. 

It contains eight or more pages of lithographic 
illustrations, usually from two to four pages 
more of engravings, together with Original and 
Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continental 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 


Reports of 


tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
List of 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés ; 
Prices of Materials ; 
Miscellaneous Matter. 

Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 
or £1 6s. 

Specimen copy free on receipt of postcard. 

Offices — Clement’s House, 
Strand, London, W. C., England. 


(with Plans) ; Tenders received, sug- 
specially interesting to 


and a variety of interesting 


Clement’s Inn, 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination. 


J 


<2—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — =~ 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. CARVING. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL | CEMENT. DEAFENING QUILT. 
WORKS. Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.. Samuel Cabot, Boston, M 
Mores & Whyte, Boston.... Atlas Cement Co., New York......... | DOORS (Steel Rollin 
ART METALWORK. 


CLEAN-OUT. } 
Art Metal Construction Co., ame 
town, N. ¥ 





CLOCKS. 


| Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


Craig, David, Boston..........++...++. | DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 


of charge. ] 


lc CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | ENGINEERS. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


Jager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FAUCETS (Combination). 

Union Brass Works Co., Boston....... 

| FILING DEVICES. 





ASBESTOLITH. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston..........-- 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston............+.+ 
Parks & Jeeves, Boston..... 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., 





Boston 





BRASS FINISHERS. 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston..... Rescee 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
Island C ity, N. 
Tyler Co. The W. S., ¢ 


Jleveland, O... 


Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 

Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

QO. T. Nelsen Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 





Blodgett Clock Co., Boston.........+. DRAUGHTSMAN 


Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
CONCRETE-STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudeon, N. ¥ 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
PUREE, BENEDs co 00000000060000000006 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston..(eow) 
CRANES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
CFONE, Milgh.....ccccccccvcccsccccccees 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
WORE, BEIGE. « cocccccccccccccccccccces 


eee eee een eres sseseees 





E. Eldon Deane, New 


WEE, ccccececee 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass..........- 


DUMB-WAITER. 


Perry, W.J., Boston. 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 


Edison Light, Boston 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 


sé sabsenedsos 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 


WORResiccccccccccces 


ELEVATORS, ETC 


Kimball Bros. Co., Couneil Bluffs, Ia, 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 

Northern Engineering Works, De- 


troit, Mich......... 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 





Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y¥ 
FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire- supra & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
Sa SWitds chncisedd hb 000.0 06000046 e00s 
FIREPROOPING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 


WORE. ocnsecsces s00000sscccccccscces 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., The, 
DRO TOG 00 8000s0nsoseccenscccncgec 
< ~aaey Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 
FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York...... peeesesec 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
PLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston..... ecccse 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 
Northern papneteng Works, De 
CFONG, Mioh......ccccccccccvceees ooce 
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